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ABSTRACT 

The final performance report for a national workplace 
literacy grant-funded project in Arlington County, Virginia, is 
presented. This 2-year project provided on-site 
English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) , literacy, and basic skills 
training to workers in five targeted industries. Partners were the 
REEP Program of the Arlington Public Schools, the Chambers of 
Commerce in Arlington and Alexandria, the Apartment and Office 
Building Association, Northern Virginia Hotel and Motel Association, 
Northern Virginia Health Care Association, Southland/7-Eleven Stores, 
and Voluntary Hospitals of America/Mid-Atlantic States. Some 535 
individuals were enrolled in the total project, with A9 ESL classes 
completed during the project. Results suggest that participation in 
the classes favorably affected trainee performance on the job in the 
following areas: communication, productivity, work and class 
attendance, self-esteem, and safety. Appended is information on: 
business contacts; media articles; curricula; computer-assisted 
instruction for workplace literacy participants; and job task 
analysis for the workplace ESL teacher. (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Literacy Education) (LB) 
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aRungton 
Education and 
Employment 
Program 

AOULT AMD CAffCifl tOUCATION 
AMLMarON njtUC SCMOOtt 

May 27, 1993 



Marian Banfield 

U.S. Department of Education MES 
Room 4517 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
V^ashington, DC 20202-7327 
RE: Grant #Va98A10023 

Dear Marian, 

Enclosed please find two copies of the following: 

-Final Performance Report 
"Financial Status Report Form 269 

One copy of the following: 

-Video Cassettes containing 10 lessons series- "English Works" 

(all ten lessons are on one cassettes) 
-Print materials for, each of 10 video lessons (Not print quality) 

- Convenience Store Curriculum 

- Custodial Curriculum will be sent next week 



-Final External Evaluation Report to be sent by Dr. Heidi Spruck Wrigley 

These reports are for our National Workplace Literacy Grant #V198A10023. Copies of the 
reports and materials will also be sent to ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and Vocational 
Literacy, and the U.S. Department of Education's Clearinghouse on Adult Education and 
Literacy. 

It has been our pleasure to have participated in a project of this importance io education. 
Please let us know if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 

Inaam Mansoor 
Director 
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SECTION A " QUARTERLY FISCAL REPORT - 03/01/91 - 02/28/93 



CATEGORY GRANT FUNDS 

1. SALARY & WAGES $310,271.54 

2. FRINGE BENEFITS $37,314.18 

3. TRAVEL $3,328.32 

4. EQUIPMENT $9,133.59 

5. SUPPLIES $6,965.52 
a CONTRACTUAL SERVICES $30,315.15 

7, OTHER $2,509.52 

8, TOTAL DIRECT OUTLAYS $399,838.52 

(LINES 1 +7) 

9. TOTAL INDIRECT OUTLAYS $12,213.48 

10. TOTAL QUARTERLY OUTLAYS $412,052.00 
(LINES 8 + 9) 

SECTION 5 - QUARTERLY COSTS SHARING 

1. PROGRAM INCOME RECEIVED 

2. NON-FEDERAL FUNDS 
(STATE,LOCAL,ETC) 

3. IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 
Arlington Public Schools System 
Alexandria Public Schocis 

SECTION C - RELEASE TIME 

QUARTERLY HRS OF RELEASE TIME/BONUS: 
QUARTERLY VALUE 
TOTAL IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS 



MAT CHING FUNDS 
$38,923.13 
$10,209.04 
$2,462.30 
$31,190.94 
$5,897.73 

$101,209.31 
$189,892.45 



$170,723.72 
$22,226.00 



$142,433.69 



$525,275.86 
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NATIONAL WORKPLACE LITERACY PROGRAM 
INFORMATION FORM 



REPORTING PERIOD :03/01/91 • 02/28/93 
PART 1: PROGRAM PARAMETERS 



1. 



Target Number to be Served: 400 



250 



in Worksite classes: 

in AduH Learning Cente r. 150 



a. No. recruited for assessment, pre-testing, & refenrals: 574. 

b. Sites & Numbers Sen/ed to Date: 











Sitel 


Charles E. Smith Cos. 


86/51 


Sitel 


Doubletree Hotel 




Site 2 


Mark Winkler Cos. 


14/14 


Site 2 


Embassy Suites 


15/9 


Sites 


Gates Hudson 


10/10 


Site 3 


Hyatt Arlington 


6/6 ' 






Site 4 


Hyatt RegerKy 


8/8 


Sitel 


Camelot Hall 


9/9 


Sites 


Marriotts: 




Site 2 


Goodwin West 


32/23 




Courtyard 


5/5 


Sites 


Woodbine Nursing Home 


22/22 




Crystal City 


7/7 








Gateway 


46/38 


Sitel 


Southland Corp., 7 
Eleven 




30/30 




Key Bridge 


12/12 






Site 6 


Ramada Bailston 


4/4 


Sitel 


Alexandria Hospital 


8/8 


Site 7 


Ritz Carlton 


10/10 


Site 2 


Arlington Hospital 


20/20 








Sitel 


Embassy Suites Alex. 


29129 




Adult Learning Center 


2S0/162 


Site 2 


Holiday Inn Old Town 


14/14 








Site 3 


Radisson Plaza 


18/18 




Adult Learning Center 


22/7 


Site 4 


Ramada Inn 


19/19 



424 



4. 
5. 
6. 

ERIC 



Total enrollments to date: 

in Worksite classes: 

in Adult Leaming Centers : 272 

Federal Funds Obligated: $412.052.00 



Matching Funds /In-kind: $525.275.86 

Value Release Time: $142.433.69 
Pakl Release Time & Bonus 



7. Number of Enrollments in: 

Basic Skills 696 

GED _j: 

ESL 696 

8. Contact Hours Provided: Completed Classes 18. 303.80 

ALC 4. 697.75 



PART 2: PARTICIPANT DATA individuals: 535 



DATA ELEMENT 


WMsrnaPANTs 


SASEf 


I. IVlt^l Ayt? Ul ralliUpcUiia* 


34 




2. Sex: 


a. 


251 




1 


a. No. of males 


b. 


284 




b. No of females 










3 Race/Ethniritv' 








i 


CI* VfllllU 


a. 


12 






b Black 


b. 


25 






c HisDanic 


c. 


410 






d Asian / Pacific Islander 


d. 


69 






A AmAriran IndiAn 

w« r>lilwllvCUi lilvllCIII 


e. 








f Other 

I* Wil Iwl 


f. 


16 






4. Number of Single Head Household: 


67 




5. Number of Limited English Speakers (LEP): 


535 




6 Outcomes* (base #s van/ bv number of rfisnon^c^^ rppph/pd^ 


SLOTS 


% 




a 1 Tested hicher on basic skills 


a.l. 


279 


87% 


319 


(comoarison of ore & nost ESL test scores 










2. Mastered comDetencies tauoht (80%+) 


2. 


247 


74% 


334 


Items b-e showed improvement according to supeivisors on evaluation fomis in: 










b. Improved communication skills 


b. 


309 


94% 


329 


c. Increased productivity 


c. 


215 


87% 


246 


0. improved attendance at woiK 


d. 


105 


65% 


162 


A ^aIt A£<4AAnr\ 

e. increaseu seii-esieem 


e. 


275 


91% 


301 


1. oaieiy 


f. 


162 


77% 


20o 


7. Years with the company: 








535 


a. Unknown 


a. 


49 






b. 0-5 


b 


449 




i 


c. 6 - 10 


c. 


25 






d 11 -15 


d. 


5 




i 


e 16 + 


e. 


2 






8. Last year of school completed: 










a. Unknown 


a. 


8 






b. 0-6 


b. 


170 






c. 7 - 12 


c. 


266 






d 13-16 n 


d. 


70 






e 17+ ^ 


e. 


21 







Characteristics of Workplace Literacy Trainees 


L.naraciensucs 


L.ompieters (.JN=Jo!>) 


Non-completers (N=59) 


Race: 






Asian 


50 


3 


Black 


12 


9 
At 


Hispanic 


243 


52 


Other 


15 


2 


A OP* 






19 and under 


28 


g 


20-30 


132 


23 


3 1 and older 


205 


28 




00 


16 


Education in home country: 






6 years or less 


136 


18 


7-12 years 


169 


36 


1 T or mon* v*»54rc 


fsCi 

DU 


D 


Pre-testine scores- BEST 






10 or less pomts 


40 


51 


11 - 17 

IX JL / 




1 
1 


18 - 24 


D\j 


1 
1 


25-28 


38 


0 


29 and greater 


209 


6 


Sex: 






male 


147 


36 


female 


218 


23 


Incentive: 






Bonus 


108 


41 


Paid Release 


257 


18 
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REEP FEDERAL WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT CONSORTIUM 

Final Narrative Report 
March 1, 1991 - February 28, 1993 

Part I: Project Overview 

This project was operated by the Ariington Education and Employment Program (REEP)» a special 
project within the Department of Adult, Career and Vocational Education of Arlington Public Schools in 
Virginia, This project expanded its previously successful campaign against the problems of ftmctional 
illiteracy among limited English proficient (LEP) service workers by creating a unique consortium 
designed to assist LEP's in five industries in the Alexandra and Ariington, Virginia workforces. During 
two previously awarded Federal Woricplace Literacy grants, the REEP Program had established a 
partnership comprising the Ariington Public Schools, Arlington Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Hospitality Industry to meet the workplace literacy needs of LEP hotel woricers. The project provided on- 
site English as a Second Language, literacy, and basic skills training. 

The grant reported in this document helped to support the expa:ision of REEP's Workplace 
Partnership from one industry to four additional ones through trade associations representing each industry. 
REEP's current partnership is a Consortium of interests: educators, chambers of commerce, trade 
associations, and actual businesses. The Consortium was designed to maximize the program's capacity 
to respond to the LEP employees both in a wider range and a larger number of industries that require 
worlq)lace literacy interventions. Current project partners comprising The Consortium are: 



REEF FEDERAL WORKPLACE LFFERACY PROJECT PARTNERS 



ScilCN>ls 


Chamber of Commerce 


Associations 


Arlington Public Schools (REEP 
Program) 


Arlington Chamber of Commerce 


1. Apartment & Office Building 
Association 


Alexandria Public Schools, Division of 
Adult Education 


Alexandna Chamber of Commerce 


2. Northern Virginia Hotel & Motel 
Association 






3. Northern Virginia Health Caic 
Association 






4. Southland / 7-Eleven Stores 






5. Voluntary Hospitals of America- 
Mid-Atlantic SUtes 



Southland Corporation is not a trade association, but is in a relationship to its Ci^itol Division 
stores that is parallel to that of the four associations and their members. Through these Associations and 
the Southland Corporation, the project has been able to be responsive in serving businesses as they 
recognized the basic skills training needs of their employees. 



The associations and businesses support the project in achieving the goals of the entire 
Consortium. The project cost a total of $937,327.86. The federal share was $412,029; the non-federal 
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in-kind contributions totaled $525,275.00, a 56% share which well exceeds the 70-30 ratio required for 
operation of the project. This is a significant indicator of the commitment of ail the partners involved. 

Job-related ESL and basic skills were provided during on-site classes at the businesses and in the 
Adult Learning Center (ALC), a multi-media language laboratory located at Wilson School in Arlington. 
Alexandria also provided on-site classes and began to involve the Alexandria Learning Center in 
workplace instruction. The project promoted transition of the employees to other learning opportunities 
in the Metro area, depending on their jurisdiction of residence. In particular, REEP encouraged 
participants of the onsite classes to continue their study at the ALCs because the flexible scheduling of 
these centers and the possibility of immediate enrollment could sustain the gains made in the classes. To 
assist students in transferring tiieir studies, the job-related curricula used in the on-site classes were 
reflected in the materials provided in the ALCs. At each site, teachers taught in both the ALC and on-site 
classes, which added to the comfort of the students in their new learning environments. 

The Arlington and Alexandria Chambers of Commerce and the Associations assisted in project 
coordination, especially marketing within the five targeted industries and referring businesses to REEP. 
REEP has worked to maintain contact with all of the businesses involved in the workplace initiative since 
1988 to keep the network vital even if original contacts have moved on or if budget constraints preclude 
continued classes. We believe that keeping all the businesses aware of the Workplace Projea will 
facilitate eventual institutionalization. 



The following Associations and Businesses are involved in the REEP initiative: 



Apartment and Office Building Association (AOBA) 


Northern Virginia Hotel & Motel Association (NVHIvlA) 


. The Charles E. Smith Companies 

. The Mark Winkler Company 

. Gates, Hudson & Associates Management Company 


On-site Classes: 

.Doubletree Hotel (former Holiday Inn Crownc 
Plaza) 

.Embassy Suites Crystal City 

.Embassy Suites Alexandria 

.Holiday Inn Old Towne, Alexandria 

.Hyatt Arlington 

.Hyatt Regency Crystal City 

.Marriott Courtyard Rosslyn 

.Marriott Crysul City 

.Marriott Gatew.iy Crystal City 

.Marriott Key Bridge 

.Radisson PLazat Alexandria 

.Ramada Inn Seminary Plaza, Alexandria 

.Ramada Renaissance Ballston 

.Rilz Carlton Pentagon City 

Adult Learning Center: 

.Best Western Arlington 
.Days Hotel Crystal City 
.Days Inn Arlington Boulevard 
.Quality Hotel 
.Stouffcr Concourse 


Northern Virginia Health Care Association (NVHCA) 
. Camelot HaU Nursing Home 
> Goodwin West 
. Woodbine Center 


Southland Corporation: Capitol Division 
.7-Eleven Stores 


Voluntary Hospital Association - Mid-Atlantic States 


(VHA) 

. Alexandria Hospital 
. Arlington Hospital 



REEP: 
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Project Outcomes 

The project met all of its Federal Workplace Goals and had a positive impact at each of the work 
sites. Classes in English-as-a-Second Language were taught on the woik sites with curricula customized 
for twenty three businesses. Accomplishments include: 



Number of ESL Classes provided 

Number of employees recruited 

Number of enrollments in ESL classes 

Number of enrollments in Adult Learning Center 

Number of individuals enrolled in total project 



50 started/49 completed 
574 
424 
272 
535 



Participation in Workplace Literacy classes favorably impacted trainee performance on the job. 
Supervisors evaluated trainee progress in the following areas: (1) communication, (2) productivity, (3) 
attendance at work and in the English class, (4) self-esteem, (5) safety. Evaluation statistics indicate that 
employees have shown improvement in their use of English at woik. Supervisors rate the results highly 
and their comments are encouraging. The most typical statement offered by supervisors was that the 
employees' confidence levels soared and employees were more willing, even eager, to use their English. 
Teachers cited that students averaged 74% on the progress reports in trainee communication and literacy 
skills, while training post test results indicated an 87% increase in these same skills. The class retention 
rate is 86% and attendance among those who completed the class is 86%. Improvement in communication 
was cited by the following measures: 



Evaluator 


Instrument 


Result 


Students 


Self-evaluation fomi 


90% saw improvement in 
themselves 


Testers 


Pre/post tests 


87% increased scores 


Teachers 


Progress reports 


74% of class goals achieved 


Supervisors 


Evaluation/rating fora[i 


83% of students showed 
improvement in on-the-job 
commimication 
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Part IL Actual Accomplishments 



A. Summary Table: 

Summary Table: Federal Workplace Goals and Outcom<r'7 



Federal Workplace Goals 


Outcomes 


1. Develop/revise instructional materials for £SL/literacy 
training of functionally illiterate employees in businesses 
affiliated with partner Associations and the Chambers of 
Commerce. 


* In addition to the two base curricula for hotel 
Housekeeping and Food & Beverage, the following 
curricula are drafted: Custodial Seivices; Landscaping; 
Health Care Environmental Seivices, Dietary; Nursing 
Assistants' and Convenience Stores Retail. Custodial and 
Convenience Stores have been completed and submitted to 
ERIC. 


2. Develop computer-assisted interactive audio and video 
and other self-instraction modules to improve workplace 

lifAf-jiPVf exilic* ctvirf /^AT Ipccit^iG cAtc r\€ l^ccrtnc rtn firtnnv 

disks, and interactive audioMdeo program and user's guide. 


* Created ten cable television programs based on workplace 
communication skills lelevant to the partner industries' 

UUdUiC3KiC5. L<Co»Ull^ aw^Ullipttlljr iltC sales iUl CUm «UM 

individual use. 

* Developed workplace related lessons and exercises for 
trainees and teachers with utilities software. 


3. Recruit 400 functionally illiterate persons, employed in 
jobs with affiliated businesses. 


♦ 574 employees were recruited. 


4. Screen potential trainees to identify their eligibility, 
functional literacy levels, and likelihood of completing the 
training. 


* Occurred as planned 


5. Select employees and provide 400 training slots for 300 
individuals as follows: 

• 250 enroUees in 46 on-site classes 

- 150 enroUees in ALCs 


* 424 training slots were provided in 49 classes for the 
366 individuals enrolled in classes. 

* 272 training slots in the ALC include 169 individuals 
enrolled only in the ALC. 


6-7. Provide job-related ESL in the four basic skills with 
math as needed. 


* 50 ESL classes have been provided and 49 completed 
successfully. 

* ESL Class Outcome data to date: 

- Retention Rate: 86% 
• Attendance: 86% 

- Improved in Basic Skills: 87% 


8. Provide technical assistance to other associations of 
other businesses and industries that may want to provide 
workplace literacy training. 


* Occurred as planned: R£EP promoted the Workplace 
initiative, with representatives from businesses in child 
care, parking lots, hotels in DC, and with additional 
businesses in current partner industries: Jefferson 
Hospital, Northern Virgina Doctors' Hospital & Manor 
Care Nursing Home; hotels and naaintenance under the 
Reinsch Cos; Howard Johnson and Holiday Inns. 
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B, Objectives. Outcomes, and Processes 



OBJECTIVE 1* Develop/revise instructional materials for ESL/literacy training of 
functionally illiterate employees in businesses affiliated with partner Associations and the 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Outcome: REEP staff has drafted curricula for the five industries that received ESL 
instruction on site. Draft curricula have been developed for landscaping, health care 
environmental services and dietary, and nurses* assistants. REEP*s original Housekeeping and 
Food and Beverage Curricula were also revised. As a result, the following curricula have been 
completed and will be disseminated through ERIC and relevant resource centers: revised Hotel 
Housekeeping and Food & Beverage, Convenience Store Retail and Custodial. In final versions 
of curricula, available texts and materials are referenced to each unit of the curricula, enabling 
teachers to select the most appropriate exercises and activities. All four will be submitted to 
appropriate clearinghouses for dissemination with this final report 

Process: REEP creates curricula for new industries by 
. consulting the clearinghouses for work already completed; 
. drawing on its experience in other workplace settings; 
. meeting with the managers in the relevant department at a specific business; 
. visiting the worksite and observing employees at work to gauge language usage and 
needs; 

. conducting needs assessments with the students before and during the class; 
. verifying content weekly throughout the class with supervisors and managers; 
. drafting a curriculmn outline. 

A new staff position, called Industry Specialist, was created for each of three business 
areas: office and apartment building custodial services, health care, and 7-Eleven retail. The 
Specialists were ESL professionals assigned to focus in on and determine what these businesses 
and their employees needed. 

During the first three months of the project, an ERIC search was done of curricula 
relevant to the five industries with which we were working. We found and have copies of the 
following: 

Health - Georgia Hospital; Coastline Community College of California for environmental 
services; Missouri Voc. Ed, 
Southland - 20-hour ESL 

Maintenance - Prince William County and Fairfax County, Virginia; Missouri Voc. Ed.; 
Pima County, Arizona 

Hotels - Orange County, Florida; Dade County (Anne Lomperis); Fairfax County Manual; 
Missouri Voc. Ed. "Restaurant & Food Services". 
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Most of the curricula did not meet our needs because they were focused on vocational training, 
native speakers, or much higher level classes, e.g., for certification of nursing assistants. There 
were parts of each, however, that were helpful to our work. 

The specialists also conducted a literacy analysis of targeted jobs/departments in each new 
industry. A resource binder was developed, containing the first draft of a curriculum, 
background notes, business forms and a record of communication with the business staff. The 
industries analyzed were represented by the following businesses: 

.Charles E. Smith Companies, Mark Winkler Company 
.Goodwin West, Woodbine Nursing Center, Arlington Hospital 
.7-Eleven Stores 

REEP*s original plan was to develop a curriculum during the first round of classes and 
refine it during the second. However, four issues stalled this plan. 

First, there was no consistent second round of classes in most of the sites during this 
grant. 

Second, in businesses like 7-Eleven and Goodwin House that scheduled additional 
classes, the subsequent classes were different in level and/or department, preventing 
instructors from using the draft curriculum as a pilot. Needs were different and teachers 
drew on new resources and materials. 

Third, although we taught three Dietary classes in three locations, the job procedures 
varied at each necessitating a more "emergent" curriculum development approach. 
Therefore, we have a skeletal draft with materials and procedures from three 
perspectives, which add to the developing curriculum* but need cohesion. Additional 
funds are needed to refine the draft 

The pilot curriculum for office and apartment building custodial services, based on the 
first class at one site, also evolved through 9 classes offered by two different businesses 
drawing from multiple sites. Each class again presented several unique needs not noted 
in previous classes and deemed important for the curriculum. It is important to note that 
these modifications and additions required more than 60 additional work hoiu:s than had 
been anticipated to clarify content and ensure consistent curriculum format 

Fourth, we had not realized the amount of attention this process would require on an on- 
going basis as each class, even at the same worksite, required modifications due to level 
and job procedure differences from site to site. The amount of weekly lesson plans and 
materials became unmanageable. We are addressing this concern in the fourth grant 
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In addition to creating curricula, REEP customizes curricula and instruction to each 
unique worksite within an industry by conducting a needs assessment for each workplace class 
with those who represent the various perspectives on the issue of communication: the managers, 
the supervisors, and the students themselves. By the third week of the class, the teacher has met 
with the three groups and synthesized their lists of needs and priorities. In this way, course 
content is negotiated jointly among the teacher, employees, and employers. 

The major issues of communication need cited by employers and employees are indicated 
on the following chart. The employers cited two items which the employees did not mention; 
and the employees spoke about understanding paychecks which employers generally think is very 
clear to everyone. 



Communication: 


Employee needs: 


Employer needs: 


Communicate with clientele 


Pleasantries, answer questions, 
fulfill requests, read messages/notes, 
give directions 


Same 

Also give information requested* 
refer clients elswhere on site for 
help, provide positive atmosphere 


Follow instructions 


Job vocabulary 


Same 


Communicate with co*workers 


Get supplies, find out what needs to 
be done, be friendly. Wants to 
learn slang and idioms. Needs to 
follow fast speech and various 
accents 


Same. esDeciallv because 
teamwork is becoming more and 
more necessary. 


Clarify/Verify 


Not seen as need 


Clarify what is not understood, 
particularly ask questions of 
clientele if not understand 


Communicate with supervisors 


Understand job tasks, talk on phone 
or pager, know how to handle 
criticism or praise 


Same 

Also ask questions, follow changes 
of instructions, confirm 
understanding 


Safety/emergencies/illness 


Understand, explain, and respond to 
information 


Same 


Showing initiative 


Not seen as a need 


Making suggestions, seeing need 
and doing without being asked/told 


Work schedules^ay checks 


Understand paycbecics and woric 
schedules 


Sometimes work schedules, 
paychecks not cited as issue 
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OBJECTIVE 2. Develop computer-assisted interactive audio and video and other self- 
instruction modules to improve workplace literacy skills: short CAI lessons, sets of lessons 
on floppy disks, and interactive audio/video program and user's guide. 

Outcome: This year, development focused on the creation of cable television lessons. 
Ten 20-minute videos are complete and suitable for use on cable tv. They are based on 
authentic workplace communication skills relevant to the partner industries* businesses. 
Lessons for the ten units have been developed for class or individual use. 



Process: 



Cable Television Project 



Ten 15 to 20 minute programs concerning communication issues in the workplace wiU 
be aired on cable television starting July 1993. After consultation with our Workplace literacy 
advisors and the project staff, our instructional designer and producer and our script writer, 
selected the following topics for the ten videos. 



. Reading job announcements . Asking for clarification 

. Asking to change your work schedule . Interviewing for a better job 

. Safetj^ on the job . Responding to instructions 

. Dealing with mistakes . Asking for elaboration 

. Reading work forms . Small talk 

Creating these programs involved multiple steps and complex coordination by REEP staff, 
including: 

* surveying business and educators to determine topics, correct language, authentic 
language, realistic scenarios and work content, appropriate costumes, and relevant 
problems; 

* involving technical crews to handle video and sound; 

* drafting scripts with several review points involving many people representing 
various perspectives; 

* practicing and editing the scripts; 

* recruiting, auditioning, and selecting actors; 

* requesting and providing costumes, props, and refreshments for actors; 

* preparing "the shot list"; 

* scheduling filming locations and all the actors needed for the shoot; 

* shooting the script; 

* editing the videotape; 

* recording voiceovers, creating screen text, and sweetening sound; 

* completing post-production work; 

* designing and creating the written study materials; 
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selecting graphics from video to enhance study materials. 



A pilot episode, "Small Talk", was shot in April and later reviewed by teachers, students, and 
business partners from pedagogical and authenticity points of view. Filming began in March, 
1992 and the pilot version was ready in the Fall. The rest of the videotapes were shot in May 
iuid June. Filming sites included the Wilson Adult Center, the Arlington Public Schools 
Telecommunications Studio, and the following businesses. Four additional businesses were 
involved by providing uniforms, props and advice. Participating businesses were: 

Properties and Hospitality 

Embassy Suites Crystal City, Arlington, VA 

Ramada Renaissance Hotel, Arlington, VA 

Northern Virginia Doctor*s Hospital, Arlington, VA 

Stouffer Concourse Hotel, Arlington, VA 

7-Eleven Stores, Capitol Division 

Hyatt Regency Crystal City, VA 

Best Western Arlington Inn & Tower, Arlington, VA 

Costumes and Assistance 

Goodwin House West, Falls Church, VA 
Arlington Hospital, Arlington, VA 
Alexandria Hospital, Alexandria, VA 
Camelot Hall, Arlington, VA 

There were five lead and twenty subordinate actors. They represented the diversity of the 
workforce: North Americans, Central and South Americans, Africans, Middle Easterners, and 
Asians. 

After filming, post-production work included selecting shots to be put together, adding 
sound effects and "sweetening" the sound, developing graphics, recording voice-overs, and other 
visual effects to illustrate the practice exercises and final editing. 

Practice exercises are presented on each video program to provide the viewer with the 
opportunity to practice the language points of each lesson. Additional exercises further clarify 
the main points of the video episodes and provide both text-based and real-life (contact) 
exercises. They are available in hard copy, along with the video programs, for schools, 
businesses, and libraries. 

The project required an additional six-month no cost extension in order for all work to 
be completed with new equipment that the Arlington Public Schools Television Production 
Department purchased. This was well worth the wait because the final product is of superior, 
professional quality and worthy of commercial distribution. 
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CAI Lessons for Workplace Teachers and Trainees and Related Instructional Strategies 



REEP*s commitment to the use of educational technology has been ongoing over the 
course of administering 3 Federal Workplace Literacy Grants. Computer assisted instruction, 
audio cassettes, instructional videos, and language master cards have been used to customize 
language learning lessons and activities with a workplace focus. These materials are used by 
workplace literacy learners at the Wilson Adult Learning Center, a walk-in learning center where 
leamers work at their own pace for language and literacy development 

REEP receives several inquiries a month concerning how to set up a learning center or 
small computer lab from other adult education programs. There are a few questions adult 
educators or corporate personnel trainers charged with such a task should ask themselves: 

1. Who are the majority of users for the center or lab? 

2. Is it conceivable that access will be expanded to other users? 

3. How will the software and other educational media be indexed to learner ability 
level? 

4. How much money is available to set up such a lab? 

The answers to these questions will guide the selection of hardware, software, and other 
necessary equipment There may be other constraints which impact upon decisions. Something 
as simple as electrical wiring in the proposed site will impact on choices to be made. The 
following section explains how REEP has approached these concems. See Attachment XXX for 
a complete report on the use of technology in workplace education. 

Because of the substantive work accomplished in our ALC, the Adult Learning Center 
attracts many visitors, including researchers in the field of educational technology, university 
students, govemment representatives, and educators. Among them during these 21 months were 
representatives of the Academic Computing Department of the Arlington Public Schools; the 
American Association of Adult and Continuing Education (AAACE); Aguirre International; 
Davidson Software; Fund for America; The Lab School, Washington, D.C.; Leadership 
Washington; the Maryland Department of Education; Mobius Corporation; National i\iblic Radio; 
PCC Literacy Project, Califomia; the Seneca Indian Nation; Turnkey Educational Systems, Inc.; 
the U.S. Office of Technology Assessn>ent; tlie U.S. Department of Education; the Virginia Adult 
Institute of Life-Long Learning; the Virginia Department of Adult Education; WPSX and Penn 
Staters Institute for the Study of Adult Literacy. All workplace classes visit the Center at least 
once, and sometimes twice, to facilitate transition from on-site classes. 
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OBJECTIVE 3. Recruit 400 functionally illiterate persons employed in jobs with affiliated 
businesses. 

Outcome: 574 employees were recruited. 

Process: Recruitment was a joint effort between the business staff and REEP Workplace 
staff to interest employees in studying English. Activities included outreach, assessment, 
referraUand screening. While the business liaison and department heads usually handled the in- 
house marketing of the ESL classes, REEP assisted the business liaisons by providing a 
recruitment handbook and relating experiences from other business sites. The purpose of the 
handbook is to suggest multi-sensory approaches to giving information: visual, audio, and tactile. 
The handbook consists of hints, a sample script and overhead transparencies which help a 
presenter convey what workplace classes involve. It can be adapted for a variety of topics and 
settings outside of the workplace as well. 

It was important to work with employers in the critical process of establishing an 
environment in which employees were encouraged to volunteer to take the class, rather than be 
presented with a mandate. Once a list of interested employees was generated, pre-testing was 
scheduled. We found that it was still difficult to guarantee that the business had discussed with 
employees the existence of the class, possible logistical arrangements and employee in-put 
When we asked employees if they knew why they were scheduled for a pre-test session, we 
sometimes discovered that they were not sure why they were there. Proficiency level may have 
played a part as it was frequendy employees with lower communication skills who could not 
articulate why. We could not assure that the information regarding opportunities for study would 
or could be done in native language if English was not comprehended by employees. 

OBJECTIVE 4. Screen potential trainees to identify their eligibility, functional literacy 
levels^ and likelihood of completing the training* 

Outcome: 574 employees were recruited and screened. 

Process: Screening included a brief orientation, pre-testing for language skills, 
completion of an intake form, production of writing and math samples, and gauging motivation. 

REEP staff often met with and screened many more employees than were targeted for 
enrollment in the classes. We view the total recruitment/screening process as an opportunity to 
speak with a range of LEP employees, some of whom will not be in classes because of the ESL 
level targeted for the class, their schedule or for other reasons. When appropriate, we distributed 
an information sheet which includes phone numbers for Literacy Councils, Adult Education in 
their home jurisdictions, the REEP Adult Learning Center and intensive classes at REEP, and 
local community colleges. We encouraged employees to speak with their employers about tuition 
reimbursement, explaining that this is usually for college work, but need not be limited to ii. 
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Other issues sometimes arose through which testers could share information or make referrals to 
additional services. 

The ideal screening meeting began with the total group of recruited employees so that 
REEP could provide a brief orientation about the nature and benefits of the on-site class as well 
as class logistics, including the incentive. We also explained how this class fits into a national 
effort to develop our human resources and what that means at each worksite. When questions 
were answered and individual interview sessions began, all but the first set of interviewees would 
return to work and come back at designated times for the half-hour that the total interview takes. 

This approach of releasing several employees, although desirable for us, was expensive 
and logistically difficult for the business. In addition, this schedule adjustment occurs again 
when we meet with supervisors whose employees will be in the class to share with them the 
goals of the Workplace initiative and those of the specific classes. 

During individual interviews, the interviewers determined how much in-put the employees 
have had regarding tiie class and whetiier or not they were at the screening willingly or were sent 
by their supervisors or department manager. These three issues, the initial orientation, 
supervisor involvement, and employee in-put are on-going goals for REEP. 

For language assessment or testing, staff used the BEST (Basic English Skills Test) 
developed by the Center for Applied Linguistics. This is an oral interview which scores fluency, 
control of grammar, and listening comprehension. There are several forms; we used the short 
form for the pre-test and tiie longer forms, B or D, for the post-tests. We are not totally 
satisfied witii the BEST because it is a general language proficiency test which is not specific to 
what is taught in the workplace classes. Cost and time constraints have prevented us from 
creating industry specific pre and post-testing instruments. That is a goal for future grants. 

After analyzing the results of the screening, options were prepared for the industry's 
consideration. Test scores and profiles of each student aided the businesses in deciding which 
group of employees would be their priority for English training. As REEP's business partners 
became more diverse, there was a greater need to test groups of employees with larger numbers 
of candidates who had higher levels of English fluency and literacy. Their job level (e.g., nurse's 
assistants, banquet ataff, maintenance, retail, hospital workers) also demanded more language 
proficiency. As a result, businesses decided to provide intermediate and advanced classes for 
those employees as well as the popular beginning classes for less fluent staff. To assess the the 
higher level trainees' skills, we used a short grammar test and additional questions for the oral 
interview. 

The individualized education plan (lEP) was initially completed during this screening 
phase. Since the concept was not familiar to most of our students, was time-consuming to 
complete and was sometimes impossible to do because of the student's lack of English 
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proficiency, we asked the teachers to incorporate it into classwork, either with the initial needs 
assessment or, if language level prevented that, toward the end of the class to stimulate continued 
study. 

Objective 5. Select employees and provide 400 training slots for 300 individuals as follows: 

* 250 enrollees in 46 on«site classes 

- 150 enrollees in the Adult Learning Center (ALC) 

Outcome: 424 slots were provided for 366 individuals enrolled in 49 classes 
and 272 enrolled in the Adult Learning Center. We accomplished and exceeded our goals in the 
two jurisdictions. In Arlington, 41 classes were scheduled; 40 completed as scheduled; one class 
was terminated early. In Alexandria, 9 classes were provided and completed as planned. 

Process: On-site classes went extremely well. Evaluation results reveal high attendance, 
retention, and trainee gains. However, two situations underscore the importance of both business 
and educators working together to establish classes. The first relates to laying out all the 
parameters of the class during the recruitment and screening phases, not only at the point of 
selection. The loss of the one class, scheduled and in process for four weeks, was due to 
miscommunication within the business and to an assumption on our part that all parties at the 
worksite were included in the decision to have a class. 

The class was scheduled for after-work hours for a majority of Food & Beverage staff 
which considers itself sufficiendy proficient in English. The managers, however, want a "world 
class" hotel and felt that their employees needed more work on their language. We were caught 
in the middle, assuming that the human resource liaison, who had worked with us since 1989, 
was following the usual practice of involving managers, supervisors and employees in the 
decision to have a class. At the assessment sessions, where we determine employee motivation 
for a class and ask, "Why did you join this class?" we were hearing, "My boss sent me". Such 
repeated statements should have alerted us, but the employees did add that they were interested 
in a class. Nevertheless, attendance never stabilized. We met with the class twice to discuss 
the problems and called two meetings with department managers to try to re-organize the class. 
Finally, attitudes became so negative that we ended the class. 

A second negative experience was related to the number of students in class at one time. 
In our experience, we have found that 8-12 is an ideal class size for our partners' businesses. 
One hotel released 29 employees for 3 classes during the work-day on paid release; they did not 
realize the impact that this would make on the work schedule. Matters were complicated by an 
unusually busy season and additional training demands. Consequendy, the schedule of classes 
was frequendy interrupted which resulted in a class session of six months not the usual four 
months, a low class retention rate of 70%, and great inconvenience for the teacher. 
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In the Adult Learning Center, a total of 272 students enrolled, 250 in Arlington and 22 
in Alexandria. The students used computer-assisted instruction for an average of 23 hours per 
student. 



Enrollment Data: REEP Federal Workplace Literacy Project 


Type of Service 


No. of 

Contact 

Hours 


No. of 
Individuals 


Avg. Hours 
Per 

Individual 


No. of 
Enrollments 


Avg. 

Hours Per 
Enrollment 


A. Classes only 


19,636 


366 


54 


424 


46 


B. classes & ALC 


20,439 


366 


56 


527 


39 


C. ALC only 


3,894 


169 


23 


169 


23 


Total B and C 


24,333 


535 


45 


696 


35 



OBJECTIVES 6 - 1. Provide job-related ESL in the four basic skills and math instruction* 

Outcome: Two delivery systems were developed which provided 1) 49 classes on site for 
23 businesses in five industries and 2) individualized computer-assisted instruction in the Adult 
Learning Center at the Wilson Adult Center. 

Process: On-Site ESL Classes 

There are four key areas for consideration when planning on-site classes: the preparation 
of curriculum, class configuration, an incentive for employees, and classroom management 

Curriculum 

REEP designed several new curricula under this grant because several new industries were 
served. In addition to the housekeeping and food and beverage curricula for hotels, we needed 
curricula for learners working in custodial services, landscaping, banqueting, health care 
environmental services and dietary, and retail in 7-Eleven stores. 

At the start of each new class, the industry specialist and/or the teacher of that class 
would conduct a needs assessment of the worksite that includes a site visit for observation of 
targeted jobs and meetings with managers, supervisors, and students themselves to determine 
which aspects of the curriculum were priorities for that particular site. Among the language 
skills, speaking and listening/understanding were the priorities in most classes, followed by 
reading and writing. In certain higher level classes, reading and writing were more significant 
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needs. Math instruction was not a major issue, although numeracy topics occurred naturally in 
units like work schedule, personal identification, repair and maintenance, paychecks, etc. We 
confirmed an employee's skills in numeracy and math and in writing in English or in native 
language, if unable to write in English, in the pre-class interview. 

By the third week of class, the teacher had met with the three groups and synthesized 
their lists of needs and priorities. In this way, course content was negotiated jointly among the 
teacher, employees, and employers. 

Class Configuration 

In order to schedule a class we had to consider the following: days and dates, number of 
students in the class, levels of students, which student ESL levels to target, and which 
departments of the business to include. A typical workplace course runs for 60 hours. The two 
most common configurations were: 

• 2 hours, twice a week, during 15 weeks; or 

♦ 75 minutes, 4 times a week, during 12 weeks. 

Most businesses selected the first format The days were selected according to business 
preference and teacher availability. The hours interplayed with the incentive. If the business 
offered paid release, then the classes were typically 8-10 AM, the first two working hours in 
the morning, or 2 - 4, 2:30 - 4:30, etc. the last two hours in the afternoon. The paid release 
incentive required that students leave their job for class, thus hours were scheduled during the 
workday. If the business chose a bonus to be paid at completion of a class which was held 
before or after work hours, then the class meeting time was most likely early morning, 7 - 9 am 
or late afternoon, even as late a ■ 5 - 7 pm. 

There was no conclusive evidence that one schedule was more effective than another. 
However, the choice of hours and days did impact on hiring a teacher. When the business 
decided to rearrange these elements, hours of teacher recruiting had to be repeated because the 
teacher hired could not accommodate the new hours. Nevertheless, flexibility on the part of the 
educators was critical because affairs in the business were far from static and changes were 
legitimately requested. 

After meeting with management and conducting a class needs assessment, REEP 
instructors were able to tailor classes to specific employer and employee needs. Since lessons 
focused on tiie English language and literacy skills necessary for effective and improved job 
performance, separate classes were usually held for different departments: e.g., housekeeping, 
food & beverage, dietary, or environmental services. This was particularly crucial for beginning 
students, for whom a focused curriculum was important in order for results to show on the job. 
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When the teacher had a strong background m ESL and a range of experience teaching 
many levels, we had more flexibility on combining students from two or more departments in 
once class. However, accommodating multiple departments in one class made an already multi- 
level class hard to manage, unless the connmon need was writing and the group was more 
advanced. Occasionally, wide-ranging proficiency levels forced us to include more than one 
department in order to have more homogeneous leveling. 

It was difficult to generalize about the decision to target a particular ESL proficiency level 
for the class. The factors that influenced a decision about which level ^lass should be offered 
included: 

♦ the priority preference of the business; 

♦ the number of employees at a given level, as demonstrated in the pre-test scores 
and writing and math samples; consider the composite scores of the four language 
skills; 

♦ the experience of the available teacher, 

♦ the extent of ability range feasible for a teacher to handle in one group; 

♦ the priority wishes of the business; 

♦ the use of communication skills on the job. Were they ancillary or integral to the 
employee's jobs? Was oral proficiency needed more than writing or reading? 
Reading and writing could be handled in alternative delivery systems like computer 
work, whereas oral skill needed regular interaction in which to develop; 

♦ the personality of the employees in the class; 

♦ the employees' commitment to class parameters; 

♦ the availability of volunteers to assist with more break-out groups. 

We encouraged businesses to offer the opportunity of classes far and wide throughout the 
business. The best decision for targeting specific levels would be made after testing and pre-class 
interviews take place. Employees understood that the class must be targeted, yet going through 
the process would build support for additional classes on the part of those who were not selected, 
and a stronger commitment to attend among those who were selected. 

Our goal for class size was 8 - 10, with no more than 12 and no fewer than 6 students. 
However, our numbers varied greatly due to employer wishes, circumstances regarding students 
(e.g., someone who is too low for a class but had never in 10 years studied English because of 
working two jobs), and placement scores. We had enrolled 14 - 17 m several classes and found 
that was far too unmanageable, given the multi-level nature of the class. The teacher should 
always be consulted in such cases. They were willing and in fact proposed the additional 
students but we all agreed not to do that again. One advantage to the larger numbers was that 
it off-set smaller classes that were held in small businesses. Nonetheless, our average on-site 
class size is 8. 
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Incentives 



Offering an incentive to attend class was a significant financial commitment from the 
business and one which took a great deal of time for the business to decide. In three cases, the 
decision was changed once the class had started; this caused consternation among the students, 
threatened the schedule and availability of the teacher. The choice of incentive, paid release or 
bonus, did not seem to impact retention or attendance statistics. Paid release is certainly more 
stable because it allows students to attend during work. Scenarios for bonus classes, very early 
or late hours, were a red alert for educators to carefully monitor not only attendance, but also 
signs of business support: e.g., refreshments, visits to class to demonstrate interest, and praise for 
progress. As mentioned above, incentive and other logistical details about the schedule should 
be determined during the selection stage, if not the recruitment stage, so that employees have 
clear parameters in which to make their decision about attending class. 

Excellent attendance was expected for both teachers and students and was emphasized 
frequently in teacher and business interactions. This emphasis, plus good instruction, resulted 
in an average class attendance of 86%. Th<*re were very few teacher absences and when these 
did occur, the absent class was made up by simply lengthening the session, not by introducing 
a substitute. This approach simplified coordination and deterred absences. 

Classroom Management 

At the beginning of each day*s class session, the instructor focused the trainees* attention 
on the lesson components by posting an agenda with the lesson objective. Similarly, after the 
teacher had completed a needs assessment with the class, the chart reflecting those needs was 
posted daily or weekly to re-enforce the connection between what the students indicated they 
needed and what they were studying. These tear sheets remained in plain view throughout the 
session not only for trainee focus, but also for visitors to observe. Methods of instruction 
included the following techniques: 

Information Gap activities provide an opportunity for real communication to take 
place. 

Information Grid enables students to gather information through interviews 
inside or outside of the classroom. 

Language Experience Approach (LEA) is a valuable technique for giving low- 
level learners practice in reading, self-expression and communication. 

Problem Solving develops critical thinking and decision-making skills as well as 
communicative competence. 
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Total Physical Response (TPR) begins by placing primary importance on 
listening comprehension, emulating the early stages of mother tongue acquisition, 
and then moving to speaking, reading, and writing. 

By applying such approaches and techniques to the workplace classes, 
teacherj> provided the trainees with truly communicative situations for improving 
oral communication and literacy skills in English. These techniques helped us to 
address our goal of learner-centered classes that promoted critical thinking skills 
and teamwork approaches. 

For example, students in a 7-Eleven class indicated in initial needs 
assessment that improving communication with customers was a priority. 
"Customer Complaints" was an area identified for study. The store managers, in 
their needs assessment session with the teacher, identified food service sanitation 
as a critical issue. The teacher then engaged the class in a problem solving 
activity about a customer complaint of food poisoning from something eaten at a 
fast food restaurant. The students worked together to identify possible actions the 
customer could take and the consequences of each, not only to the customer, but 
also to the fast food establishment. Working in small groups, the students came 
to concensus regarding a course of action that the customer should take. Follow- 
up discussion, initiated by the students, focused on how the employees of the 
restaurant could have handled the situation better. Role-plays were written and 
practiced. Food service procedures in their own stores were also reviewed. 
Processing of the activity led to a discussion about teamwork, coming to 
concensus and where these are required by their own jobs. 

In addition to these techniques, volunteers were recruited and, by teacher 
request, assigned to five classes. In addition, we collaborated with the Literacy 
Council of Northem Virginia in our volunteer efforts with two goals: to maintain 
the progress achieved through the on-site classes and to help the Council fulfill 
its mandate of matching pairs of volunteers and learners in the community. A 
particular site, Goodwin West Retirement Home, had several residents interested 
in volunteering regularly. However, the residents were not able to commit to the 
Literacy Council 4-day required training at the Council location. We then tried 
to bring the Council representative to Goodwin and distill the training to four 
hours. By the time this was ready, summer vacations intervened for the residents 
and the match never occurred. 



Adult Learning Center 

The REEP program established the Adult Learning Center (ALC) during 
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REEP*s first Workplace Grant. It was clear that many of the employees needed 
to continue to develop their skills beyond the 60-hour on-site class instruction. 
The ALC provides an alternative study opportunity through its flexible schedule 
and individualized computer-assisted instruction. In addition, focus groups were 
created to add group work (particularly practice in oral communication) to the 
trainee's range of choices. 

Transitioning employees from the on-site business classes to the ALC has 
been a major goal for us. To that end, each workplace class was given a tour of 
the ALC so that its location and method of operation were familiar to the 
employees. The workplace on-site staff and the ALC staff worked together for 
outreach, materials adaptation from class to ALC, and for reporting progress to 
business management. Several workplace teachers also worked in the ALC which 
provided excellent carry-over and personal attention for workplace students. 

OBJECTIVE 8. Provide technical assistance to other associations of other 
businesses and industries that may want to provide workplace literacy 
training. 

Outcome: Additional businesses in current partner industries have either 
contacted us or we, them, about classes at their properties: Jefferson Hospital, 
Northern Virginia Doctors* Hospital, Manor Care Nursing Home; hotels and 
maintenance businesses under the Reinsch Cos; Howard Johnson Motel, Holiday 
Inns, Travelodge, Marriott Courtyards Crystal City and Rosslyn, and Marriott Key 
Bridge Hotel. Other industry groups also joined us in discussing partnership: 
minority businesses and Small Business Committee through the Arlington 
Chamber of Commerce, child care programs through the Northern Virginia Private 
School Association and the Arlington County Center Administrator Association, 
parking lots, and hotels in D. C. through the Hotel Association of Washington, 
D.C. 



Process: Through partnership with the Chambers of Commerce and 
involvement in its activities, the Workplace Project received publicity resulting in 
contacts with other businesses and industries. In response to these inquiries, a 
project instructor taught a contract class at the Marriott Retirement Home in Fort 
Belvoir and REEP strengthened its business base for future interaction. Additional 
promotion has been provided by the BCEL NEWSLETTER through which REEP 
provided technical assistance to several organizations. One in particular, 
Meldisco, a national retail conglomerate, met with REEP staff at length about 
working together for workplace training and curriculum development for their 
stores across the country. After careful consideration and numerous additional 
phone calls, we decided not to pursue the project at this time but referred the 
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group to other ESL specialists. The REEP project director also provided technical 
assistance to U.S. Gypsum in Norfolk, Virginia in their consideration of their 
workplace literacy needs. 

On three occasions in the Fall of 1992, REEP was invited to speak with 
professional groups about workplace literacy: The Northern Virginia Realtors, 
Northern Virginia Directors of Human Resources, and Capitol Division Hospital 
Human Resources Directors' Association. These presentations were organized 
around specific issues: how to address the culturally diverse workforce, how to 
establish ESL classes, and how to teach ESL on site using existing human 
resources staff. 

Technical assistance occurred in another way during the last months of 
Grant 2 and the first months of Grant 3 that had an impact on Grant 4. The Hyatt 
Hotel has a corporate-wide community service program called the Hyatt Force. 
The General Manager approached us to consider applying the mandatory volunteer 
hours of its managers, 2 hours/person/year to some phase of our program. In the 
Fall of 1990, we began discussing a joint project with the People's Computer 
Corporation (PCC) which would team volunteers with tutors at the USA TODAY 
newspaper in Arlington. The goal of PCC was to involve newspapers in the 
literacy effort, our goal was to involve business in the effort, and the Hyatt's goal 
was to complete its volunteer service requirement REEP staff assisted with 
training the volunteers and with selecting the 10 adult students to match with 
Hyatt's ten managers. The project operated from January to June 1991 with one 
pair continuing through the Fall of 1991 so that the student could pass the GED. 
Although the hours involved far surpassed the two hours/year (two hours a week 
for six months), the idea of working in pairs at the computer prepared Hyatt to 
become one of the sites for our Fourth grant's on-site Learning Comers. When 
the PCC project ended, REEP's Adult Learning Center received one of the project 
computers. 



C> Administrative Issues 

REEP accomplishments in the workplace involved the following major 
administrative issues. 

1. Activating partner associations and affiliated business. 

The model of business involvement in this third Workplace Project was 
implemented through the Reep Workplace Consortium, with REEP as the lead. 
The consortium included the partners from the Arlington and Alexandria City 
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Public Schools, Arlington and Alexandria Chambers of Commerce and five 
industry representatives of four industry Associations and Southland Corporation 
as outlined earlier. Other key members of the Consortium were two 
representatives of the earlier partners in the Hotel Industry from Arlington and 
from Alexandria. They provided continuity and experience from the first two 
workplace grants. 

The Associations provided advice, publicity through tiieir trade newsletters, 
and access to their member businesses. They also directiy contacted member 
businesses and introduced the project to thent Affiliated businesses were 
welcome to participate in the consortium and several of them did so. 

Consortium meetings were not a mere fomiality but actual working 
meetings. They were forums for sharing information, orienting new businesses 
that were considering joining the partnership, discussing problems and, finally, for 
resolving issues. During the first two Consortium planning meetings, each 
industry formed a Steering Committee to orient relevant businesses to, the Federal 
Workplace Initiative, its philosophy and goals. ITiese meetings of the Industry 
Steering Committees were also a mechanism to market the workplace training as 
well as to develop the local project's goals and procedures. 

A liaison from the steering committee of each association worked with 
relevant department heads of their member businesses to continue the work of the 
steering committee by organizing services and implementing specific procedures: 
the needs assessment, recruitment, pre-testing, selection, and classes. There were 
typically two initial meetings and a later meeting halfway through the project to 
check progress. In other businesses, the teacher and/or coordinator maintained 
contact with the liaison and business staff on a one-to-one basis. 

There are advantages and disadvantages to the Consortium model. 
Advantages of involving the Industry Associations include: 

• broader exposure of the National \^orkplace Initiative through the 
Association staffs and their activities regionally and nationally 

• access to business in need of considering workplace literacy services 

• credibility with local businesses for the program through the support of 
the associations 

• assistance with individual business sites in a variety of ways beyond the 
marketing stage 

• promotion of the workplace initiative to businesses that the associations 
identify with workplace education needs. 

• publicity industry-wide of project successes in specific businesses 
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Disadvantages are: 



• an additional layer of people to notify and contact regarding issues is 

created 

• a broad spectrum of stakeholders makes communication cumbersome 

• issues must be sorted out to target relevant people throughout the levels 
of contacts 

• convening everyone at one meeting is not only complex to schedule, but 
ineffective if enough agenda items do not directly pertain 

• contact with the primary decision-maker within the business is diluted 

• major efforts are needed to keep the steering committee of each industry 

active. 

The flexibility to access businesses was very important to us and 
outweighed the increased burdens oif communication. To counter the 
disadvantages described above, a lot of time was spent contacting people by phone 
and replicating written communication to keep various parties in touch with 
progress. 

Another conclusion regarding the education/business partnership was that 
we as educators must participate more with and witliin the Chamber of Commerce 
in its own projects. It is a credible and active gathering of business people in our 
localities. As an involved member of the Chamber of Commerce, sharing in the 
Chamber*s mission as well as our own project, we were able to enlist Chamber 
support more effectively. 

2. Hiring and developing Workplace staff. 

Workplace teaching requires flexible, experienced teachers with an 
appreciation for the business community. Flexibility is required because class 
arrangements are not always satisfactory or predictable. Experience is required 
because regardless of prc-testing and recruitment procedures, homogeneous classes 
are impossible^ Classes typically are multi-level and multi-dimensional because 
of trainees' education levels in their home countries, department at work, English 
abilities, and expectations for their own progress. Finally, the teachers have to 
understand how business functions and realize that the role of educator extends 
to the business personnel as well as to the trainees, and the role of learner extends 
from the trainees to us educators. Business managen>ent may not understand how 
long it takes to learn English, what the intermediate steps are, and why certain 
techniques are effective. Educators at the workplace have an opportunity to show 
education at its best Staff development time must be spent to develop this ability 
among the teachers so that they, in turn, spend time effectively at the business. 
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(See attachment - Job Task Analysis - Workplace ESL Teacher) 

To deal with some of the issues described above, REEP has implemented 
a full staff development plan. Under the Workplace Grant, teachers participated 
in two-hour monthly team meetings which were designed primarily for training, 
not administrative work. Through other funding sources, monthly REEP Cluster 
Training sessions were scheduled for all Northern Virginia teachers. REEP also 
had program-wide in-service sessions in which workplace teachers were involved 
and, of course, there was an Orientation designed specifically for the Workplace 
teacher. 

A second approach to assist the teacher in the various workplace roles was 
to offer paid time for teacher interactions with the business staff. The REEP 
project outlined specific tasks for the teacher at the worksite. Teachers were paid 
for these tasks which increased the total paid hours for a workplace assignment 
from 60 hours for class to 94.5 hours. 

Several of these tasks engaged the teacher as an intermediary with the 
business and involved public relations. It cannot be assumed that the teacher will 
understand or want this role of promotor. These interactions were explained at 
orientation before the classes started and discussed at monthly Team Meeting 
because the teacher must be prepared to fulfill this vital connection with the 
business. Examples of the tasks that involved the teacher with the business 
managers or supervisors were: 

♦ submitting a weekly attendance sheet to supervisors, thereby continually 
making them aware of the class; 

♦ writing up and attaching to that attendance sheet a summary of what is 
covered in the class to foster support of the employees and to encourage re- 
enforcement of the class content; 

♦ confirming language needed and used with realistic scenarios from the 
job to involve the business in ensuring relevant class content; 

♦ providing feedback about progress the teacher sees in the class and 

♦ checking to sec if that improvement is seen on the job; this can enlist 
supervisor support in continuing the class impact after the class is over and 
encouraging the students to try their new skills. 

Of course, contact with supervisors became complicated when classes were 
composed of employees from multiple sites brought together at one location. In 
several cases, the teachers had employees in class from as many as 7 or 8 
supervisors from geographically dispersed sites. This made interaction practically 
impossible. Still, we encouraged at least two contacts per supervisor in such 
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situations. These discussions should engage the business staff members in a 
cooperative and collaborative education effort as well as strengthen the 
relationships among the people involved. 

3. Re-enforcement of English in the classes at hotel work sites. 

In spite of the success of the classes, trainees often reverted to the use of 
their own language among themselves at the workplace. In addition, trainees had 
supervisors who spoke their own language, so the English developed in the 
workplace class was not always re-enforced on the work site. Trainees were 
encouraged to use English outside the classroom. Some strategies for 
accomplishing this were: 1) supervisors were given notes from the teachers which 
indicated which language structures, functions, or mini-dialogs the trainees were 
being taught, 2) supervisors were encouraged to initiate conversations which 
would enable the trainees to use the language in real situations, 3) teachers also 
made contact assignments for trainees which required them to go out and initiate 
a conversation, secure information, or solve a problem at work. Students would 
share the results of these actions in their next class. 

4. Maintaining contact with the businesses' on-line supervisors. 

This was a critical piece of the action plan to ensure successful 
implementation of the Workplace Project. The supervisors played a major role 
in the success of the English classes and the teachers were in the front-line 
position to keep in touch with those supervisors so that they were integrated into 
the effort- 

The supervisors affected the class in several ways. They released the 
employees for the class, whether the incentive was paid release or a bonus paid 
at the end of the class session of 60 hours. If the employee were asked to do 
extra work, scheduled for a day-off on a class day, or detained for any reason 
after the work-day, the class was impacted by absence or tardiness. The 
supervisors' interest in the class helped ensure that employees knew the correct 
location of class that day and that they got there on time. 

That interest translated into enthusiasm which heightened the students' 
motivation to link the class with the job. Re-enforcement of the class content 
involved the supervisor taking the time not only to use English, but also to use the 
specific language taught in a particular week and to provide time for the slower 
interaction necessitated by the use of English. Initially, this meant putting aside 
for a moment the work demands and deadlines so that the employees felt a 
supportive and relaxed atmosphere in which to try their new skills. 
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The supervisors were influential in spurring the employees on to further 
study of English after the on-site class finished. Those who were familiar with 
the ALC and other locations for study reminded their employees to use these 
opportunities. Some even requested financial incentives for employees going to 
school and re-arranged work schedules accordingly. 

An additional training effort for supervisors must be made if supervisors 
are to be the supporters needed for long-term English language retention. The 
training is necessary to prepare supervisors in techniques of language adjustment 
and in gauging expectations for various proficiency levels. This is time 
consuming for both educators and businesses and therefore expensive. The 
American Society for Training and Development (ASTD) advocates this approach 
across training efforts in its 1992 ASTD TRAINERS' BOOKLET: EVALUATING 
THE RESULTS OF TRAINING. 

5. Sustaining the education efforts of the employees. 

We recommended in our project that no more than two classes be taken 
on the work-site by each employee. This was not because 60 hours or 120 hours 
would result in English fluency, but rather because learning a second language is 
a long-term process and hundreds of hours are needed. Until workplace education 
is recognized as an integral component of the business budget, we believe that few 
employers will sustain such an effort Besides, the purpose of the workplace grant 
itself is a catalyst to that step; its goal is to demonstrate the impact training in 
ESL can make in the workplace so that employers will invest in such training and 
so that employees will continue to participate in education and skill development. 
Therefore, during the post-test session for each class, we completed the individual 
education plan and- provided information on additional educational opportunities 
the employees might access on their own time and in whatever jurisdiction they 
live. As explained above, the Adult Learning Center was an excellent flexible 
option for all employees from businesses that have provided on-site classes; for 
these employees, access to the Adult Learning Center was free and many have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. We also prepared the employee to ask the 
employer about tuition reinbursement and other opportunities for training. The 
employer was also given information about various ESL programs in the Metro 
area. 

There have been exceptions to this recommendation about a maximum of 
two classes, particularly in the case of learners illiterate in their own language. 
Such employees may have taken as many as three on-site classes. Several 
businesses recognized eventually the need to have a class specifically for basic 
literacy training for these employees. However, these classes were expensive for 
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us because there are usually only 4-5 employees available at any appropriate 
time for such a class. And the return to the business was not yet measurable. 
Supervisors and other business staff noticed and reported that the effect of the 
training was obvious, however, by the students* increased confidence and 
willingness to speak, read, and write. 

6. Continuing classes during an economic downturn. 

This grant period ran during the economic downturn that began in the late 
Fall of 1990 and caused many business managers to think twice about any extra 
expenditures. Recruitment of good employees was no longer a problem, nor was 
retention on the job; these were two of our employers* major motivations for 
providing class. More businesses used the bonus incentive, with classes before 
or after work, on the employees* own time. 

We had to increase our marketing efforts and persist even beyond earlier 
efforts. It took more calls and contacts to establish classes. Since more 
businesses were using tlie bonus incentive, we asked new employers -to provide 
a bonus "comparable to the employee's wage per hour" which totalled between 
$360. - $400, a higher level than the initial $250 for a bonus. The businesses that 
have remained m the project since 1988 had difficulty increasing the $250 bonus 
paid in the first two grants. For some it was half of their annual tuition 
reimbursement allotment and would allow two classes. 

One business had to renege on its offer of an incentive to its employees, 
in spite of written intentions and letters explaining when the payment would occur 
at future dates. The refusal did not happen all at once, but rather through delays 
related to the fiscal year from March 20 to August 1. The employees simply were 
never paid for attending the class, but they are still working there. 

Part in- Characteristics of Project Participants 

Three hundred sixty five enrollees completed the on-site ESL courses. 
Fifty-nine of them started a class but did not complete it. Of these 59, 9 had 
begun a second class and did not complete it. 

Among the completers, 87% improved in basic ESL skills. Supervisors 
reported that 83% of the participants showed improvement in communication on 
the job. Ninety percent of the completers reported self-improvement 
Characteristics of trainees who completed and who did not complete follow. 

Three significant factors stand out about the non-completers: their second 
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job, proficiency level, and incentive for taking English. First, 16 or 27% of them 
have second jobs, compared with 23% of the completers. And 8 of the 16 found 
their second job during the class sessions which caused them to drop the class. 
Eight others had akeady had their second job and tried to manage the class but 
finally could not do both. 

Second, 51 or 86% of the non-completers ocored very low on the oral 
proficiency test before the class. Of the completers, only 11% scored that low. 
Employees with so little English are the people the employers want most in the 
English classes. However, the next element did not support that wish. 

Third, 41 or 61% of the non-completers, compared with 108 or 30% of the 
completers, were to receive the bonus, a financial incentive given at the end of 
successful completion of the class. When that type of incentive is combined with 
the choice to take a second job or to study English, the class will not win. 



Characteristics of Workplace Literacy Trainees 


Characteristics 


Completers (N=365) 


Non-completers (N=59) 


Race: 






Asian 


50 


3 


Black 


12 


2 


Hispanic 


243 


52 


Other 


15 


2 


Ape: 






19 and under 


28 


8 


20-30 


132 


23 


31 and older 


205 


28 


Second Job: 


86 


16 


Education in home country: 






6 years or less 


136 


18 


7-12 years 


169 


36 


13 or more years 


60 


5 


Pre-testine scores- BEST 






10 or less points 


40 


51 


11 - 17 


42 


1 


18 - 24 


36 


1 


25 - 28 


38 


0 


29 and greater 


209 


6 


Sex: 






male 


147 


36 


female 


218 


23 


Incentive: 






Bonus 


108 


41 


Paid Release 


257 


18 
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The reasons for not completing a class are tabulated in this chart: 



Reason 


Percentage (N = 59) 


Quit job 


10 - 17% 


Fired 


5-8% 


Job-related reasons (schedule 
change or started second job) 


16 - 27% 


Health 


12 - 20% 


Other: returned to country (2), did not like 
class (IX babysitting problem (1), 
transportation (2), personality conflict with 
co-worker/classmate (2), documentation 
expired (1), other evening training (2) 


12 - 20% 


No data 


4-8% 



Part IV Dissemination Activities 

Reep staff members are active in local, state, national, and international 
professional organizations concerning adult ESL education and literacy. Staff is 
always active in both obtaining and sharing information about workplace literacy 
instruction and instructional technologies. The outline below will highlight 
Committee Work; Showcasing; Conferences, Presentations, and Prepared Papers; 
and Awards. 

Committee Work: 

Reep staff participates in the following committees and task forces: 

Arlington Public Schools (APS) Adult Education Subcommittee 
APS Distance Learning Task Force 
APS Curriculum and Testing Revision and Development 
APS Advisory Committee for Bilingual Vocational Training 
Arlington County LEP Task Force 

DC Metro American Society for Training and Development Workplace 
Task Force 

DC Adult Literacy Network 

Northern Virginia community task forces, to address specific LEP 
community needs 

Virginia Cluster Training Adviso' y Board 
Virginia Association of Adult & Continuing Education (VAACE) 
Membership, Business/Education, and Legislative Committees 
Virginia Adult Institute for Lifelong teaming (VAILL) Advisory Board 
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Virginia State Committee on ABE/ESL Staff Development 
WATESOL Adult Education SIG (special interest group) and various 
committees 

Washington Area Regional Literacy Project (RLP) Advisory Committee 
Showcasing: 

In response to numerous requests to visit REEF classes and the Adult 
Learning Center, REEF now hosts one visitors* day per month for REEF teacher 
applicants, volunteers, and interested community residents. On these tours, 
visitors are given an overview of the program and its various components; then 
they visit ESL classes and tour the Learning Center. 

The ALC itself attracted many visitors, including researchers in the field 
of educational technology, university students who later became interns or 
volunteers, government representatives, and educators. Among them during this 
grant period were the Academic Computing Department of the Arlington Public 
Schools; Fund for America; Forrest Chisman from Southport Institute; Turnkey 
Educational Systems, Inc.; U.S. Office of Technology Assessment; U.S. 
Department of Education for a photo appointment; the Virginia Department of 
Adult Education; Marty Lane, FCC Literacy Project, California; Maryland 
Department of Education; representatives from the Seneca Indian Nation; and 
Leadership Washington. 

The Turnkey Educational Systems visit resulted in Turnkey selecting the 
ALC as one of four sites to participate in a national research and development 
project to determine the effectiveness of using assistive technology for limited 
English speakers with learning disabilities. 

Other visitors to REEF included staff from businesses and Chambers of 
Commerce, community-based organizations, county agencies like the Extension 
Services and Parks & Recreation, other Metro area ESL professionals, 30 Soviet 
Language Specialists, and Marian Banfield of the US Department of Education. 
REEF hosted an informal forum of DC Metro area educators involved in 
workplace education which brought together various administrators and staff from 
Northern Virginia and Montgomery County Community Colleges, the SED 
Center,. Local 32 Union, and adult education ESL teachers from Arlington, 
Alexandria, and Fairfax Counties. 

In addition, REEF has been featured in various promotional materials and 
videos for the Department of Education; the Center for Applied Linguistics* video 
series: Sharing What Works: Adult ESL and Literacy Education; a USIA video 
regarding workplace initiatives in the US; WFSX/WQED with the Fenn State 
Adult Literacy Institute for a teacher training project: New Strategies for Literacy 
and Lifelong Learning; interviews with Steve Twomey of the WASHINGTON 
POST; and Maeve McGom of National Public Radio, 

REEF is a member of the Chamber of Commerce through which we attend 
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legislative meetings, the annual Business Expo, and activities of the Public/Private 
Partnerships. All of these are occasions to promote the workplace initiative and 
the project services. 

Conferences, Presentations and Prepared Papers: 

REEP staff attended a broad range of conferences and trainings to maintain 
professional expertise and to network with others in tiie field; these included 
Georgetown University*s Roundtable on Languages and Linguistics; National 
Adult and Continuing Education Forum; National Conference on Family Literacy; 
Learning Disabilities Workshop at American University; Virginia Region 5 
Literacy Conference; Teacher-Researcher Conference; and the US Basics 
Conference. We also attended a special lecture by Paolo Freire, sponsored at the 
International Monetary Fund. 

The Director of REEP was also given a unique opportunity to attend and 
participate in two exciting and important invitational conferences: 

- Pelavin Associates Design Conference for Program Effectiveness Studies in 
Adult Education 

- United Nations Intemational Conference on Illiteracy 

In addition, REEP staff members have made presentations, conducted 
workshops and multi-day trainings, and participated on panels. Topics included 
workplace litracy, use of educational technology, staff development, cross-cultural 
training, and ESL. Some examples follow. 

ETI Teacher Training Modules: 

"Computer-assisted instruction", designed at REEP by laaam Mansoor and 
Kenwyn Schaffner, is another teacher training module which has been used for 
trainings in-house, for Virginia Cluster trainings, ABE/ESL teachers, James 
Madison University Workplace teachers, and COMSIS Mid-Atiantic Resource 
Center. 

Four additional computer-assisted instruction modules arc being developed 
in FY93 by Susai\ Huss-Lcderman and Dorothy McDonough: "Using Word 
Processing to Improve Writing Skills", "Make and Take: Using Teacher Software 
Tools", "Reading Software for ESL Students Including the Learning Disabled", 
and "Contextualizing CAI to Meet Program Needs: Workplace and Vocational 
ESL". 

Susan Huss-Lederman and Jennifer Smith Slater contributed articles about 
using learning technologies with adult ESL learners to die Eric Digest. 
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Conferences: 

AAACE '92, Anaheim, California 

Roundtable on Staff Development for Workplace Literacy Instructors 
Inaam Mansoor 

TESOL '91. New York City. 3/24 -28/91 

Content Based Instruction: Workplace Literacy Projects 

Inaam Mansoor, Nancy Smith Brooks, Linda Mrowicki, Heide Spruck 

Wrigley, Nick Kremer 

Designing Staff Development: Systems, Processes, and Products 
Carol Van Duzer 

Getting It From the Students: Classroom Needs Assessments Techniques 
Suzanne Grant and Cathy Shank 

TESOL '92, Vancouver, B.C. 3/3 - 7/92 

Software Under $100: Demonstration of Instructional Strategies to Use 

Databases and Wordprocessors to Increase Communication Skills. 

Carol Van Duzer and Kenwyn Schaffner 

Oral Checkups: What Have Your Students Learned? 

Cathy Shank 

Content-Based and Worker-Centered Instruction: Workplace Literacy 
Projects. 

Inaam Mansoor (Panelist) 

Everything You Always Wanted to Know about Workforce English 
Training. 

Kenwyn Schaffner (Panelist) 

VAACE '91, Charlottesville, VA 4/91 
Process Writing 
Donna Moss 

Look Where We* re Teaching Now 
Elaine G. Squeri 
Teachers Training Teachers 
Inaam Mansoor and Molly Kirby 

VAACE ^92, 

Staff Development Designs 
Inaam Mansoor and Molly Kirby 

VAILL '91, Marvmount University, 8/7 - 8/91 
Administrators' Strand 
inaam Mansoor and Elaine Baush 

Student-Generated Texts Using Word Processors and Data Bases 

Kenwyn Schaffner and Carol Van Duzer 

Process Writing 

Jane Blacka and Donna Moss 
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Language Experience Approach 
Susan Huss 

Learner Strategies in the ESL Classroom 
Dr. Joan Rubin 

VAILL '92. Marvmount University, 8/5 - 7/92 
Administrators' Strand 
Inaam Mansoor and Elaine Baush 
Assessing Students' Needs 
Suzanne Grant and Cathy Shank 
Integrating Employment Skills 
Lynda Terrill 

ESL Proficiency Assessment 
Cathy Shank 

Learner Strategies in the ESL Classroom 

Dr. Joan Rubin 

Literacy 

Carol Van Duzer 
Family Literacy 
Susan Otero (Panelist) 
What Works 

Donna Moss and Melissa Hess 

WORKPLACE LITERACY CONFERENCE. Tennessee. 9/16 - 18/92 
Workplace Education for Service Industries 
Elaine G. Squeri 

Dr. Joan Rubin, traveling under the auspices of the US Information 
Agency, gave the keynote speech to the full session of the Italian Chapter of 
TESOL in Italy in October 1991. She also lectured ESL teachers in Florence and 
in Trieste on learning strategies and the use of video in language instruction. In 
the Fall of 1992, Dr. Rubin was a guest of the University of Sidney in Australia 
to do an extensive training on learning strategies and she was invited again to 
Italy for additional presentations and interactions with teachers of English. In 
addition, she was interviewed by the George Washington University education 
television channel regarding Education, Language, and Literacy. 

Awards and Recognition: 

The zenith of awards made to REEP was the U.S. Department of 
Education's Secretary Award on November 23, 1992 in which REEP was 
recognized as the Outstanding Adult Education and Literacy Program in our region 
of the United States. Assistant Secretary of Education for Vocational and Adult 
Programs, Betsy Brand, made the award at a reception attended by numerous 
guests including Virginia Secretary of Education, James Dyke. 

REEP was selected as one of nine ESL literacy programs with effective 
and innovative practices to be studied and visited by researchers from the National 
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English Demonstration Program for Adults of Limited English Proficiency. Under 
a grant from the US Department of Education, these researchers worked through 
Aquirre Intemational to conduct the, study the results of which were published 
in a 1992 handbook. 

Inaam Mansoor was honored as the Outstanding Adult Educator of the 
Year 1991 at the April 19, 1991 Conference of the Virginia Association of Adult 
and Continuing Education. 



Part V: Evaluation Activities 

This project uses a combination of formative and summativc evaluation 
methods and addresses four basic aspects about program operations which match 
the U.S. DOE requirements (34 CFR 75.590) for grantees: We determine the 
following: 

1) Did we address the goals of the National Workplace Literacy 
Partnership Grant Program? 

2) Did we follow the program design and planned operations as set forth 
in the funding proposal? 

3) Were we effective in moving toward achievement of the objectives set 
forth in the funding proposal? 

4) Were we effective in addressing the needs of the partners in the project? 

The formative evaluations were accomplished by internal stafif meetings 
attended by the project advisory committee. We conducted five such meetings. At 
each meeting, the projcct^s progress in meeting its objectives to that date were 
presented. Areas where we had problems were presented to the committee and 
discussed for consideration of possible remedies. 

In planning our evaluation activities, the director, coordinator and staff 
developer worked with project staff to conceptualize an appropriate evaluation 
framework. Staff was asked to consider the following questions: Who needs to 
know what? When do they need to know it? Wliat data collection instruments are 
needed? The following is an example of our framework: 
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EVALUATION FRAMEWORK 



WHO NEEDS 
TO KNOW? 


WHAT 


INSTRUMENT 


WHEN 


Learners 


♦ Program Goals 

* Proficiency levels 


* Outreach materials 

* Pre test data 


Before 

Instr 

Before 




* Progress 


* Progress reports 

* Self evaluation 


During 




* Skill Achievement 


* Progress report 

* Self evaluation 


After 




* Learner Goal 
achiev* 


♦lEP 


After 


Teachers 


* Program Goals 


* Orientation materials 


Before 




* Employer Goals 


* Superv. priority for competencies 

* Informal conferences 


Before 
During 




♦ Employee Goals 


♦lEP 


Before & 
During 




* Learner Pre-tests 


* Best Test or appropriate pre-test 


Before 




* Learner Progress 


* Progress Reports 

* Supervisor Ratings 

* Post tests 


During & 
After 

AftCT 


Employers 


* Program Goals 


* Orientation materials 


Before 




* Contexiaalized 
curhc 


* Course outline 


Before & 
During 




* Impact on 
worlq)lace 


* Supervisor ratings, overall class 
statistics for retention, attendance, 
progress 


After 


Other 

stakeholders: 

adiDiQistrators, 

FEDS, project 

partners, 

external 

evaluator, the 

public 


* Program goals 

* Impact on 
employees 

* Impact on 
woriq)lacc 


* Proposal 

* Statistical data on progress 

* Data from supervisors 


Before 

During & 
After 

Before, 
during & 
after 
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To assess learner progress and program impact we used a variety of assessment 
techniques. Standardized tests (BEST Test) were used for pre and post test 
measurement 87% of the students increased their scores. 

Altemative assessments are also used: 

Progress Reports (Competency checklists) were completed for each class. 
Teachers assessed each student according to ability to perform the 
competency and they rated the language used as well as their basic skills 
in each competency area. Workplace students successfully completed 
between 82% and 97% of the competencies covered in a given workplace 
class. 

Self Evaluation forms were used by students to measure changes in their 
beliefs about their ability to communicate on the job. Ninety percent rated 
themselves as having improved. 

Supervisors' rating forms were used to determine project impact in the 
workplace with regards to productivity, self-esteem, communication, safety 
and attendance at worL Eighty-three percent of the students showed 
improvement in these areas. 

Finally, data was collected and aggregated to determine overall project success. 
This data consisted of: attendance records, retention in class, supervisor ratings 
and overall indicators of progress as measured by completion of competencies. 
An analysis of this data indicates that program practices that were applied with the 
hotel industry were equally successful with the four new industries that this 
project served. 

The following chart illustrates this success: 



Industry 


Retention 


Attendance 


Supervisor 
Ratiiigs 


Progress 


Office & 
apartment 
management 
contractors 


94% 


84% 


63% 


89% 


Nursing Homes 


77% 


86% 


84% 


82% 


Hospitals 


100% 


94% 


93% 


88% 


Hotels 


86% 


86% 


81% 


87% 


Southland 7- 
Eleven 


89% 


88% 


74% 


88% 
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Our original external evaluator. Dr. Morris Peterson, had to 
terminate his contract with the REEP Workplace Project due to other work 
constraints. He had conducted evaluation visits on June 6. 1991; August 
ly 1991; and January 23, 1992 and reported that ail work was proceeding 
as scheduled. 

Heide Spruck Wrigley is our new evaluator. She visited from December 
2 - 8, 1992. Two outstanding issues of discussion during this evaluation session 
were about tightening the assessment procedures to include the immediate 
supervisors and piloting various teaching or evaluation ideas in one or two classes 
rather than throughout the whole project 

Part VI: Changes in Key Personnel 

In August 1992, ElEEP was awarded a fourth Department of Education 
Workplace Literacy Grant through which we will add another component to the 
delivery system of English training: stand-alone computer instruction to selected 
businesses. The Workplace Coordinator, Elaine G. Squeri, was assigned to the 
new grant. She was replaced in Grant 2 by two current staff members who had 
been working closely with her on the project as industry specialists for three of 
the new industries. The staff members are Carol Van Duzer and Sharon McKay. 
In addition, our external evaluator. Dr. Morris Peterson, was unable to continue 
in this capacity and was replaced by Heide Spruck Wrigley. The director, Inaam 
Mansoor, remained in charge of this grant and provided the necessar>' linkage and 
coordination between the two grants and staffs. These key personnel changes 
were reported to the grants office and were approved in advance. 



Part \TI: Appendices 

Appendices follow this section. 
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Appendix A 
Workplace Literacy Project Business Contacts 
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BUSINESSES PARTICIPATING IN THE REEP WORKPLACE PROJECTS 



Chambers of Commerce; 

* Arlington - Richard Doud 

♦ Alexandria- Yvonne Croft 



525-2400 
549-1000 
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Apartment and Office Building Association 

(AOBA) Ann Marie Centrella 202- 296-3390 

* The Charles E. Smith Cos 532-4232 
Maureen Caughran, HR 

* The Mark Winkler Co. 99&O1C0 
Wanda Kwok, HR 

* Gates and Hudson MngmnL Co. 876SS90 
Jackie Van Cleve, HR 

Northern Virginia Health Care Association 

Gary Seimeczi 820-1488 

* Woodbine Center 836-8838 
Dick Heimendinger, HR 

* Goodwin West 820-1488 
Fran Casey, HR 

* Camelot HaU Nursing Home 243-7640 
Tern Hamilton, HR 

Northern Virginia Hotel & Motel Association 

Bob Ramsey 804- 276-8614 

Voluntary Hospital AssociatiCTi 

Ann Poolos 549-3031 

* Alexandria Hospital 379-3362 
Marilyn Ftglar, HR 

* Ariington Hospital 55Wi572 
Mike Malone, HR 

Southland Conwration: 

* 7/1 1 Stores of Northern Virginia 642-0711 
Karia LeaveUe, HR 

Alexandria Hotels: 

* Guest Quarters 37W600 
Ken Weil. GM 

* Old Colony Inn 54»^ 
Karen Wall, GM 

* Ramada Hotel 

Hans Weisstanner, GM 

* Embassy Suites 684-3900 
Debra Schwarz, GM 



Arlington Hotels: 



* Best Western Arlington 

Tim Sullivan, GM 

* Courtyard Marriott 
(Rosslyn) 

Harold Barfield, GM 

* Crystal City Marriott 
John Marriott m, GM 

* Days Hotel 

Peggy McNulty, GM 

* Days Hotel Ariington Bd. 

Osman Moreno, GM 

* Embassy Suites 
Yvonne Jeziorski, GM 

* Gateway Marriott 
Al Bonney, GM 

* Holiday Inn Ballston 
Mike Barber, GM 

* Doubletree Hotel 

Blaine Wilkinson, GM 

* Hyatt Arlington 
Jim Deuel, GM 

* Hyatt Regency 

Roland Baumarm, GM 

* Key Bridge Marriott 

George Cook, GM 

* Quality Hotel 
Tim Coglan, GM 

* Ramada (Ballston) 
Erich Zuri, GM 

* Ritz Carlton 

Paul Westbrook, GM 

* StoufTer Concourse 
Richard Hulse, GM 




; aHungton 
Education and 
Employment 
Progpam 



979-4400 
528-2222 

413-5500 

920-8600 

525-0300 

979-9799 

920-3230 

243-9800 

892-4100 

525-1234 

418-1234 

524-6400 

524^W00 

528-6000 

415-5000 

418-6800 
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REEP Continues to 
Offer Opportunities 
for Businesses and 
Employees 

Bv Elaine G. Squeri 

REEP/ Arlington Public Schools 

Twelve businesses in Arlington and 
Alexandria are participating in the 
English-as-a-Second Language classes 
designed and presented by the Arling- 
ton Education & Employment Program 
i REEP) of the Arlington Public Schools. 
Through an innovative workplace part- 
nership—which includes the Arlington 
Chamber —grant funds were awarded 
by the U.S. Department of Education. 
Twenty-eight businesses have held 
classes on site* and over 700 employees 
have had their English skills upgraded. 
There is no cost for these classes except 
for a cash incentive to the employee. 

REEP conducts a language analysis 
of the worksite and then creates curric- 
ula for the departments involved. These 
curricula are further tailored to individ- 
ual business sites so that the content of 
the classes is focused on the immediate 
language needs of the employees se- 
lected for the class. In addition to the 
employees* needs, supervisors and all 
levels of management are consulted on 
their expectations and suggestions for 
the class. This occurs regularly through- 
out the class sessions* as often as the 
business wishes. At the end of the classes, 
these same supervisors are asked to eval- 
uate the students' performance in En- 
glish on the job. Several other indica- 
tors of progress are also used and dis- 
cussed with all involved. 

REEP and the Arlington Chamber 
Hotel Committee have worked together 
since the first federal workplace grant 
was awarded in October 1988. The proj- 
ect is now in its third phase, including 
hospitals, nursing/retirement homes, 
convenience stores, building manage- 
ment companies, and, of course, hotels. 
For further information, please contact 
Elaine G. Squeri, 703/3584200. ■ 
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Coming sooa in 
EXPERT ADVICE: 
BokBccktr^Prnhfealof 
Profciitoil Trtvd CorpontiM 
will answer quesiiont of general 
interest about tkt tnirti MMtry. 

FAX your questions to 
EXPERT ADVICE: 7t3/S2^5273. 
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Capitol's Literacy Classes Empower New Americans 



Margaret Chabris 
7'Eleven PR Manager 

Azeem Iqbal arrived in the United 
States from Pakistan less than a year 
ago. bringing with him a big desire 
to succeed but few English skills. 

He joined the staff of an Arling- 
ton, Va., 7-EIeven store — a position 
that he believes is the beginning of a 
bright future for him thanks to a 
pilot program offered by the Capitol 
Division. 

The program is a "Workplace Lit- 
eracy Skills" course taught by the 
Wilson School through the Arlington 
Education and Employment Program. 
The course is funded by a Depart- 
ment of Labor grant for workforce lit- 
eracy programs. 

"I studied English while I was in 
Pakistan," said'Iqbal "but before 
this class, I couldn't speak the lan> 
guage well." 

Now he can hardly contain his en- 
thusiasm for the classes and the op- 
portunities available to him. 

Iqbal and six others diligently at- 



tended the workplace literacy classes 
twice a week for 15 weeks. The 60 
hours of instruction were dedicated 
to improving their ability to commu- 
nicate with customers, co-workers, 
managers and supplier^ while work- 
ing at a 7-Eleven store. 

"I appreciate this class because we 
can be better employees and take 
care of our customers," said Iqbal. "I 
want to be a store manager and then 
become a field consultant." 

Fellow students Vinondbhai Naik 
of India and Hassan Abadi of Iraq 
echo his sentiments. The class has 
given them more confidence in 
many areas of customer relations, 
such as refusing an illegal alcohol 
sale or directing a customer to the 
store's frozen foods section. 

Teacher Carol Van Duzer, a 
c-store industry specialist provided 
by the Arlington Education and Em- 
ployment Program, first surveyed 
store managers and went through 
7-Eleven's New Employee Training 
Program to learn just what commu- 
rucation skills are needed to be a 




Vinondbhai Naik of India (left) and Hassan Abadi of Iraq (right) work with instructor 
Carol Van Duzer to improve English pronunciation skills. 

Payback CuswmR Earning 
Award Plus Good Health 
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Marvin Burt 

Customer Rjilations DepartTnent 

Francis Weber, 63, loves Payback, 
7-Eleven's frequent shopper program 
now being offered in western Florida. 

Every time he visit* 7-Elevea 
Weber runs his card through the 
Payback machine, aiui the machine 
gives him points for each store visit. 
The points can be saved and re- 
..Bcmcd for merchandise awards 



from the Payback catalog. 

The Payback program also gives 
customers valuable coupons that can 
be used when purchasing store mer- 
chandise. 

"Once I got a coupon for a free 
12-pack of Coke with the purchase of 
two U-packf," Weber said. 

Weber loves the Payback program 
so much that he has worked his 
7-Eleven visits into his doctor- 
required daily walk. 

"Our store is only two-tenths of a 
mile from Francis' house. " said store 
manmf Patty Duraivd, "He tikes to 



7-EIeven store staff member. As a re- 
sult, the classes are tailored to stu- 
dents' individual needs. 

"We then designed this class to 
teach new Americans to understand 
English as it's spoken here, to give 
no-fault customer service, to check 
in vendors, to make change, to show 
customers where products are, to 
improve their pronuivnation of vari- 
ous convenience store items and to 
become comfortable with enforcing 
7-Elevcn's Come of Age polides," 
she explained. 

Store managers use the course as 
an incentive for new employees 
from non-English speaking coun- 
tries. After three months on the job, 
selected employees are sent to the 
classes, which are conducted in a 
7-Eleven accounting office. The em- 
ployees are paid while attending 
class. 

Store managers already are seeing 
a benefit. Wasin Ahmed, an Arling- 
ton store manager and Iqbal's super- 
visor, said. The class has given 
Azeem a lot of confidence. I promot- 



ed him from store clerk to sales 
staffer because of his unproved per- 
formance. Even customers notice the 
improvement." 

Ahmed plans to send an employ- 
ee from Korea to the next class, and 
he encourages other store managers 
to take advantage of this program. 

"We have a diverse workforce in 
our division with more than 50 
countries represented in our em- 
ployee population. Therefore, this is 
a useful program that teaches our 
foreign-bom employees how to suc- 
ceed in the store environment and 
helps in their personal, non-working 
lives, as well." said Karla Leavelle. 
manager. Human Resources. Capitol 
Division. 

"This pilot program seems to be 
of great benefit to the students, their 
managers and customers." she 
added. "In addition, it's important to 
this division, which sponsors the 
"People Who Read Achieve" literacy 
campaign, to ensure that our store 
staffers are functionally literate. " 



Employment Portion of ADA. 
Act Goes Into Effect July 26 



All 7-Eleven store operators need 
to be aware that a second portion of 
the Americans with Disabilities Act 
this one covering discrimination in 
employment practices, goes into ef- 
fect July 26. 

This part of the Act prohibits em- 
ployment disciimiiution based on 
disability; details will be outlined in 
a videoupe that will be produced 
and distributed by the Employment 
Practices Department within the next 
two months. 

"Job applicants with disabilities 
must have the same opportimity to 
apply and be considered for jobs for 
which they are qualified on the same 



basis as applicants without disabili- 
ties," explained Terry McSorley, 
manager. Employment Practices. 
"We must focus on abilities, not dis- 
abilities, tf a qualified applicant or 
employee needs reasonable accom- 
modation to perform the essential job 
functions, we are required by the Act 
to provide that accommodation." 

The "public accommodations" 
portion of the Act. which went into 
effect Jan. 26, requires owners and 
operators of all existing public budd- 
ings to make reasonable efforts to en- 
sure that those structures are 
barrier-free. 



Texas "Remodel" Project Impacts Sales, Shorfage 

(Continued from Page 2) 



With tftw help of stiffen axvd mainte- 
nance personnel Hanusch k>wercd and 
repositioned gondola*, moved some 
products and added others. This new 
layout ivith the exptw register 
acroM from the original chidcout 
counter ^ actually funnels customers 
past high gross-profit items such u 
candy. 

"I learned that only 20 percent of 
c-store customen go by tftw candy aisle, 
but candy represents 43 percent of our 
gross piofit doUan from the SDC," saki 
Hanuach. ''I wondered what would 
happen if we couki gcmrtle 
candy satot by charging the layout and 
redincting traffic down the candy 
JOkr 



The new open-look layout makes it 
convenient for customers to quickly lo- 
cate itestt. 

Meanwhile, shortage in these stores 
has dcdCised by 62 percent, and ciga- 
rette theft is down more than 55 per- 
cent Grots profit dollars are up 10 
percent thanks in part to a change in 
product mix, the open, cleaner look and 
the virtual elimination of discounting, 
with the exception of an occasional beer 
piomohon. 

Customers like the new look and 
''feel'' of the stores. Female customen 
say they feel safer in the stores and like 
th w spadoumsi. 

"WhHi %vt fint did this (the store 
lavoutchanMlL ihecustometB %vere a 



W hat ^ our Chamber 
Does for Wm 

♦ Continues to vu>rk lovard a con- 
structive partnership with the Arling- 
ton Countv Liovernment. 

♦ Continues to have representation 
on the Ariiniiion Business Roundtabie 
and other Countv advisorx boards, com- 
missions, and committees to establish 
better communications beivseen the busi- 
ness community and ArlinLiton County. 

♦ Encourages the County government 
to contract with private industrv to the 
maximum extent possible with services. 

♦ Publishes the second annual Cham- 
ber Business Directory. 

♦ Handles consumer complaints 
against member firms, coordinating ef- 
forts with the Arlington County Office 
of Consumer Affairs and the Belter Bus- 
iness Bureau, where appropriate. 

♦ Provides Certificates of Origin ser- 
vice for exporters who are Chamber 
members. 

♦ Maintains the Chamber office as 
an information center for inquiries and 
referrals of Chamber members. 

♦ Conducts a Police-Fire-Sheriff Valor 
Awards program to recognize outstand- 
mg service to the community. 

♦ Conducts monthly '^networkings op- 
portunities for Chamber members to 
promote their businesses, products, ser- 
vices, or causes. 

♦ Conducts periodic -Sales and Mar- 
ketmg Brown Bag Lunch Workshops^ 
to inform the membership of various 
aspects of marketing as an important 
business function. 

♦ Continues the Membership Advan- 
tage Program (MAP) which encourages 
members to conduc business with other 
members. (See page 18 for more infor- 
mation about MAP.) 

♦ Continues to offer attractive health- 
and eye-care insurance programs to 
members through member organizations. 

♦ Offers the Chamberoffices for use 
b\ members when not in use forCham- 
her meetings and activities. 



Front cover photos (clockwise from upper 
cttJ: The Chamber is presented an award 
tor helping with the "Crack Down on Drugs" 
campaign: Congressman Frank Wolf at a 
Legislative Forum: a Sales and Marketing 
Bro\\n Bag Lunch .Seminar: the m\ tele- 
marketing campaign: McLean Stevenson at 
the annual Fall Outing. 



Committee of the Year 




Congratulations to the Hotel Com- 
mittee, chaired by Richard G. Hulse, 
Stouffer Concourse Hotel, which was 
honored as the 1991 Committee of the 
Year. Chamber Chairman James Cooke 
announced the award at the December 
Board of Directors meeting. 

The Hotel Committee enjoyed an ac- 
tive year. The monthly meetings fea- 
tured a variety of speakers that kept 
committee members up-to-da.ceon "hot 

■ Sponsor of the Year 



topics" in the hotel industrv. The Com- 
rnitlee offered strong, vital support of 
the Chambers tax legislative initiatives. 
Contmued involvement with the REEP 
wx)rkplace literacy program offered ben- 
ur u^^ community and the hotels. 
With Its exemplary organizational struc- ( 
ture and programs, it s not surprisinu ) 
that the Chambers Hotel Committee 
has emerged as the industrv's local as- 
sociation. 
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Jeff Ermi. First Virginia Bank, was 
named Sponsor of the Year. His contri- 
bution to the Arlington Chamber's mem- 
bership efforts was notable, as he brought 
m 23% more new member dues than 
any other Chamber member. Jeffs prize, 
a trip for two to Cancun, Mexico, com- 
pliments of Blue Horizons Travel, and 
a special plaque, will be presented to 
him at the Annual Meeting and Dinner 
Dance. The Chamber thanks Jeff lor 
his support and hard work. 



Jeff Ermi, First \ irginia Bank 
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VHA-MA Joins Fight Against Workplace Illiteracy 



Rapid technological development 
has characterized the U.S. health 
care industry, especially in the last 
20 years. VC'e can now create life in 
a laboratory and sustain life longer 
than we ever before imagined. Yet, 
in the face of all of this, our hospitals 
are experiencing a very basic but 
very serious difficulty in the 
workplace— the illiteracy of a large 
portion of the work force, particu- 
larly at the entry level. Statistics from 
a 1989-90 survey of Northern Vir- 
ginia hospitals concerning entry level 
employees indicate: 

Q 20-25%haveproblemsunderstand- 
ing rules, regulations and instruc- 
tions, 

Q 60% have problems-reading in- 
structions, and 

^ "0% have problems writing Eng- 
lish. 

Worker illiteracy contributes to poor 
customer ser\'ice and decreased 
worker productivity while straining 
already tight hospital budgets. Hos- 
pitals in Northern Virginia are par- 
ticularly prone to these problems 
because of the large number of 
foreign born workers in the area. 



. . . 20-25% have problems un- 
derstanding rules, regulations and 
instructions, 60% have problems 
reading instructions, and 70% 
have problems writing English. 
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VHA-MA members. The Alexandria 
and Arlington Hospitals, are address- 
ing the illiteracy problem through a 
parmership with VHA-MA and the 
Arlington Education and Employ- 
ment Program (REEP). Coordinated 
through REEP, the hospitals have 
joined with area businesses to form 
a consonium to address the problem 
with a federal workplace grant. 
Under this grant, REEP works with 
the hospitals and other businesses 
to first, design a curriculum which 
meets the needs of the hospital 
workers, and then implement the 
program by conducting classes at the 
work site. The consonium is de- 
signed to permit the development 
and testing of a program structure 
which can eventually shift from 
dependence on REEP and federal 
funding to a completely hospital 
nianaged service. 

Earlier the National Hospital for 
Orthopaedics arxj Rehabilitation, also 
of Arlington, Virginia and another 
VHArMA member, implemented a 
literacy program under the direction 
of the Northern Virginia Community 
College. NHOR's guidance greatly 
contributed to the design of the 
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programs at the Alexandria and 
Arlington hospitals where programs 
are being coordinated through the 
Human Resources and Organiza- 
tional Development offices. Michael 
Malone frorti Arlington and Marilyn 
Sigler from Alexandria are supervis- 
ing program eflforts in their respec- 
tive hospitals. 

Curricula have been developed in- 
itially for the Dietary and Environ- 
mental Services departments in the 
hospitals. Classes are scheduled to 
beg^n for some 80 students irt 
January and will be conducted, on 
sit?, over 60 hours between January 
and September, 1992. 

Fighting illiteracy in the hospital 
workplace is a formidable task. Yet 
the union of business with educator 
has proven su<.'cessful in previous 
eflforts with Northern Virginia busi- 
ness organizations. It is hoped that 
the eflforts of VHA-MA members, The 
Arlington Hospital, The Alexandria 
Hospital and The National Hospital 
for Orthopaedics and Rehabilitation, 
will continue and will be joined by 
others to promote a 100% literate 
work force. 



Worker illiteracy contributes to 
poor customer service and de- 
creased worker productivity 
^ilc straining already tight hos- 
pital budgets. 
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Federal Grant Prn^nm nn FMT Trgj^l^^ 
Offered tn M^mhi^rt 

The Workplace Literacy Consortium was 
recently awarded an 18-montli grant for the 
purpose of fighting problems of illiteracy in 
the Northern Virginia woricforce. 

As a member of the Consortium, AOBA 
members are entitled to participate in the 
Workplace Literacy Project which provides 
ESL (English ss a Second Language) 
training to limited english proficient 
employees in entry-level jobs. The unique 
approach of this program is the use of job- 
related english instruction, job-related math, 
and expeaed workplace behaviors as the 
basic content. On-site training is provided 
for groups of employees and individualized 
training is offered at learning centers. 

For details on enrolling employees in the 
Workplace Literacy Project, please contact 
Ann Marie Centrella, direaor of public 
relations, at AOBA. 
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Uttracy WMtors UnM 

■ Ofiidtlt of the Arlington Ed- 
ucition Employment Prognm't 
Workplace Literacy Prefect sa- 
luted its participants at a cer- 
emony Oct. 24. 

^ The project, begun as a part- 
nership between the Arlington 
Public Schools and the Arlington 
Chamber of Conmierce and 
funded by the U.S. Department 
of Education, ia designed to in- 
crease productivity and improve 
work performance by providing 
classes in English as a second 
language to workers where thejr ^ 
are employed. 

Founded in 1988» the pro- 
gram orighially invoked em- 
pkiyees ol seven Arlingtoife ho- 
tel*. Ill 1989, the Aleandria 
Pubfic. Schools, Alexandria ' 
Chamber of Commerce and" 
three. Alexandria hotels joined^ 
^ the project, 
^ ' Laat year^ the program^ex- 

. panded to include employees of 
local hospitals, nursing homes» 
convenience stores and buikUof 
maintenance companies. 

The ceremony last week rec^ 
ognised the managen at the 
participating hotels for their 
work in devek)ping the pro- 
gram. 

- Bobby Ktplow 
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Literacy in tiie worlcplace 
is focus of local program 



BySlirtltHIM 
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Some of the moti rewarding effons occor whea 
innovative partnerships are formed and they 
succeed. 

Such is the caae widi two inqxxtMitekaieaii of 
the Arlington commaaity — bosiness and 
education. 

And while diis stay is at maci itettadocaiioB 
as it is about business. dwfoewiMn ravolvea 
around an innovative new pngnaloir'&i k» dud 
year die WoikplaceUienejrnopMkv ■ 

Last Thursday, leaders fion Aitagn't bosiaesa 
and education secton. lopiker wkh peopla torn 
neighboring Alexandria, fMfemd ai the Enbassy 
Suites Hotel iK Qysttl ClQr to cekfeMB dK success 
of the progag^by hoooriag die m«a»« of 14 

area hotels, irar tiNm ta Ailiogica ad dne in 

Alexandria. J^. 

The Wotkpwi Literacy ftogiaai, deaigned to 
increase wockar pradoctivity and iaprove wocfc 
r^~~ — r tTrprmriitii^ni^im fa T|wiim of 
Other-Languages (ESOL) iastractioa at the 
worksite lo faveiga-bon eaiployaoa. kt • -mat 
prapan,' accocdtflg 10 ToaaFMovflTAiltaiUa's 
Economic Oevdopneat Diviaiaa. 

Jmy bkmael. geoenl manager of *e loB 
on Arliagim Boulevanl. said. 'Hrif dw SMniA- 

qwaUng [eoiiiloyees] am not evea HttM m their 
own la n g u age. ItmaketitdifBcaliioieachdiemio 
read aad write.' 

And dMi caa be a chalkage. ha irid. 



And y«c Isfamael continued. *We have had diree 
caeaea. widi about 45 people [participating], over 

dne yean, sod in been a tatastic success.* 

It all bcga« three years ago. when seven 
Arlmgtoa hotels linked up widi dte Chamber of 
Commerce to work on a project that was the 
brainchUtf of the Arlington Education and 

Emptoymeat PiQgnra (REEP). which u pan of die 
Arliagtca public scfaoote. 

RntMby tfw US. Oepactment of Education, the 
projea initially attracted 300 employees in the 

Cooaqr. who wesB tmiaed to iacieaae dieir English- 
commonicatioa skttla. The program receive!! 
national racopitipa sAar hotel managen reported 
seeing positive results at dMt dme. 

Then, ia 19t9; dm Aleuadria public schools, the 
Alexandria Chamber of Commerce, and three 
Alexandria hotels joined REEFs Workplace 
project. ak»g widi aevecy more AiUi^ioa hotels. 

Now the partnenUp has growa into a consortium 
of panicipantt from AiliagiQa Md Alexmidria. 

InaamMaaaoar.dhacttvafREEP. aid dim ia 
today's aew eooaoaqr. it's impoMt for envtoycr^ 
Jif !2!Li" ^mslavtu. Ia dda coumiy. she 
imd, *naa ia aa aMnaomical SO paroeat tmaover 
nte whmh coeti bosiaaaa $ 1 1 bfllkm per ye«.- 

Arliagtoaiaa larry Stan, depaty assistant 
secretary te vQcaiiaaal aad adrit edacaciQa for die 
U.S. Departmeat of Bdacatioa. ^dressed the 



"Thekiador 
busiaeai 
wildfire 



yoa have between 
ia caichiBg oa like 
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Appendix C 
Curricula 



Newly created and submitted lo clearinghouses: 
* Convenience Store Curriculum 
* Custodial Curriculum 
Revised and submitted to clearinghouses: 
* Housekeeping 
* Food & Beverages 
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CONVENIENCE STORE 
WORKPLACE LITERACY 
CURRICULUM 



CURRICULUM COORDINATOR: CAROL VAN DUZER 



PROJECTOR DIRECTOR: INAAM MANSOOR 



ARLINGTON EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM (REEP) 
ARLINGTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ARIwINGTON, VmGINU 
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O^SCPLAGE OTERAGY ©U^BQeULU 



CURRICULUM TEAM: 



SHARON MC KAY, INSTRUCTOR 
AND INDUSTRY SPECIALIST 
CAROL VAN DUZER, CONSULTANT 
DOROTHY MC DONOUGH, INSTRUCTOR 
LYNDA TERRILL, INSTRUCTOR 
BETSY BAILEY, EDITOR 



COORDINATOR: 
PROJECT DIRECTOR: 



ELAINE SQUERI 
INAAM MANSOOR 



ARLINGTON EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM (REEP) 
ARLINGTON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
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Comput<^r- Assisted Instruction for Workplace Literacy Participants 
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ERJC^N SCHOOL 1601 WILSON BOULEVARD ARUNQTON, VIRGINIA 22209-2S19 - 



phon*: (703) 36M200 FAX: (703) 522-2974 



Computer-Assisted Instmction for Workplace Literacy Participants 

Susan Huss-Lederman 
Arlington Education and Employment Program 



Introduction 

An ongoing focus of the Federal Workplace Literacy Project administered by the Arlington 
Education and Employment Program (REEP), has been the use of learning technology with a work place 
focus. Computer assisted instruction, audio cassettes, instructional videos and language master cards have 
been incorporated into curricula for a walk-in learning center, the Adult Learning Center, at Wilson 
School. Adult learners employed by companies participating in the project use the Adult Learning Center 
as a walk-in center. This report both highlights and details use of technology in such a center, A 
bibliography of software we have used with Workplace students, as well as a list of vendors, is included 
at the end of this report 

REEF receives several inquiries a month concerning how to set up a learning center or a small 
computer lab from other adult education programs. There are a few questions adult educators charged 
with such a task should ask themselves: 

1. Who are the majority of users for the center or lab? 

2. Is it conceivable that access will be exparded to other users? 

3. How will the software and other educational media be indexed to learner ability 
level? 

4. How much money is available to me to set up such a center or lab? 

The answers to these questions will guide the selection of hardware, software, and other necessary 
equipment There may be other constraints which impact upon decisions. Something as simple as 
electrical wiring in the proposed site will impact on choices to be made. The following section explains 
how REEP has approached these concerns. 

Integration of Educational Media into Curricula 

REEP has purchased programs to supplement the curricula used in the workplace classes, and has 
leveraged resources from other jwograms to compliment REEP*s work and expand the resources available 
to REEP's workplace students and staff. For example: 

• The REEP program acquired the CCP system through a partnership with 
U.S. Basics Skills Corporation. The thrust of that partnership was to 
develop a learning center with computer assisted instruction and other 
media that would assist newly legalized aliens in meeting the INS 
requirements for permanent residency. 
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• Turnkey Education Systems provided REEP with thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment and software and a stipend for teachers to participate 
in their research projea to identify the effectiveness of various assistive 
technologies with learning disabled limited English Speaking adults. 

♦ REEP has various other grants and contracts to provide ESL and literacy 
instruction and was able to interest the funding sources in purchasing 
time and equipment use for their target populations. 

By carefully focusing the needs of all learners, and by customizing software to suit their needs, REEP has 
developed a center that meets the learning needs of LEP learners with differing degrees of functional 
literacy in English, and has been able to enhance instruction available to workplace learners. 

The CCP system served as the REEP staff's introduction to setting up a technologically based 
language lab. With this system* REEP was able to provide computer assisted instruction with interactive 
audio, learning materials supported by tape recorded instructionst and speech practice through langu:;ge 
master cards. Language master cards are cards measuring 3 by 11 inches which are lined with 
approximately 5 seconds worth of audiotape. The card has a picture and/or words and phrases imprinted 
on it Instructors record the words or phrases using a language card reader (available dirough Bell and 
Howell). Learners listen to the words or phrases on the language card reader and then record themselves. 
They can play back the model recording and their own recording repeatedly on the easy-to-use, sturdy 
reader. To better suit the learner needs the initial CCP curricula were modified with other materials 
purchased by REEP. 

REEP ALC staff has developed two curricula to meet the needs of literacy and advarKed learners, 
indexing materials according to SPL levels, and accordmg to competencies and functions necessary to 
improve ftmctional literacy and to refine communication skills. The findings of ttie literacy audits and 
the resulting instructional plans are incorporated into the materials developed for the learning center. This 
facilitates use of the individualized instructional materials by trainees who are enrolled in the on-site 
courses. 

REEP projea staff has learned about a wide range of software easily customized to ESL and 
workplace literacy learners. After evaluating available sofcware, ada{Ming it to workplace trainee needs, 
and assessing its use in the ALC, REEP staff has been able to recommend software arnl usage strategies 
to colleagues throughout the nation. By using available software and either adapting it to the needs of 
workplace trainees, or audK)ring lessons and creating exercises customized to help trainees improve basic 
skills in the context of the workplace, the REEP program delivers rich instructional resources which will 
translate into success in both communicating inside and outside of the workplace. The following are 
examples of programs modified to suit the needs of LEP trainees: 

Basic SkiUs: 

In the 60-hour woriq)lacc course, the focus was on workplace specific language. There was 
minimal time to work on basic skills. In the ALC, trainees were able to work on basic skills in a relevant 
woriq)lace context ALC and woricplace teachers used Word Attack Plus, Read and Roll, and Spell It (all 
Davidson & Associates software) to create lessons and drills to improve sight-word recognition, reading 
comprehension, and spelling skills. GOAL (also available through Davidson & Associates), a refined 
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software package which combines the attributes of the dircc software programs first mentioned, and has 
the capability to save individual student records, providing a record of individual student progress. 

GOAL has recently been used to enter workplace related stories written by learners. 
Comprehension questions are added by instructors, and new vocabulary can be added to the word attack 
component of the system. 



Word Processing: 

ALC and workplace teachers also used Bankstreet Writer, a word processing package available 
for IBM and Apple He computers, to create questions and other writing prompts related to problem solving 
at woric Trainees studying in the ALC responded to these questions by writing their solutions. Bankstreet 
Writer also was used iii conjunction with Language Master cards. Photograi*s of woriq)lace related 
objects and situations were affixed to the cards. Trainees were able to feed the caxxl through a reader and 
listen to the work related vocabulary, questions or comments. They then recorded themselves modeling 
the phrase and were able to compare their pronunciation to that on the tape. Reading exercises and cloze 
activities were created on Bankstreet Writer to supplement the infonaation contained in the Language 
Master lessoDs. CurrenUy, most learners use either WordPerfect or Eye Relief!, a large type word 
processing package, for writing workplace related stories and paragraphs. 



LifeskiUs Reading: 

Two software programs in the Survival Skills System, Employment Signs and Safety Signs 
(available through The Conover Company), teach recognition and understanding of the hundreds of signs 
posted around the workplace. An echo speech synthesizer, used in conjunction with an IBM computer, 
enabled the trainee to hear the words written on the sign. Through drills, the trainee learned to match 
written text with spoken word. 



Workplace Specific Lessons: 

English Express Language Builder (Davidson & Associates), provided to REEP through another 
research project, was also used in designing lessons for workplace trainees for use on an IBM personal 
computer. English Express Language Builder enabled teachers to author vocabulary building lessons 
based on the Longman Photo Dictionary. Teachers selected items to include in a unit of words to be 
studied. Equipped with a Sound Blaster speech card, the computer was able to read the name of a 
vocabulary item to the trainee as s/he looks at the visual cue and reads the word on the screca Through 
decoding, word scramble aiKl categorizing games, trainees improve their reading and spelling skills using 
words from the worid of work. 

The program has recently been given A Day in the Ufe software by the Institute for the Study of 
Adult Literacy at Penn State. This software requires Windows in order to be run on an IBM compatible 
system. It is problem solving software designed to reinforce basic skiUs while teaching fimctional skills 
necessary to perfonn certain entry level jobs. Jobs covered include: cashier, maintenance, and nursing 
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assistant The software has been originally designed for native speakers. REEP is piloting it with non- 
native speakers in the workplace program. 



Pronunciation Lessons: 

Speechviewer (ffiM) was another program that was acquired in July 1991 through another funding 
source. Speechviewer was originally designed to help those challenged by speech, language, and hearing 
disorders to improve their control of voicing, pitch, loudness, pronunciation accuracy, and speech timing. 
It required use of an IBM speech adapter and microphone so that the trainees can measure their 
performance against a programmed standard. Staff was able to correlate Speechviewer lessons with 
workplace competencies. 

U.S. Basics' CCP authoring program was used to develop pronunciation lessons for Hispanic hotel 
employees. Using contrastive analysis of Spanish and English, REEP's curriculum writer created a voice 
interactive prototype lesson addressing their specific pronunciation problems. 



Teacher Utilities: 

By using teacher utilities software, such as Crossword Magic (L & S Computerware), teachers 
were able to generate crossword puzzles with woricplace vocabulary. 



Interactive Video Materials for Self-Access Instruction: 

A four-lesson series of self contained skill modules using interactive videodisc have been 
developed for hotel housekeepers. The purpose of this activity was to develop a computer assisted, 
interactive video training series to improve workplace literacy and communicaticni skills. To achieve this, 
REEP staff designed and implemented a ten step development plan for creating the series of lessons. The 
plan required the following: 



Step 



1: 



Establish and review options regarding sources of information, and criteria necessary to 

select hardware, software, and videodiscs. 

Make selection of software and hardware. 

Provide staff training on selcaed software authoring system. 

Review videodisc options and make selections. 

Determine instructional design and exercise types; and student levels and skills to be 
addressed 

Determine screen format and colors relative to types of interactions with trainees. 
Develop and field test prototype of lesson and exercise types. 
Develop fiill series of lessons. 
Field test full series. 



Step 
Step 
Step 
Step 



2: 
3: 
4: 
5: 



Step 
Step 
Step 
Step 
Step 



6: 
7: 
8: 
9: 
10: 



Revise full series. 



The results of this process were: 
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Hardware selection: During autumn of 1990. videodisc project manager. Dr. Joan Rubin, 
assistant, Jennifer Slater, and Workplace Projca Director, Inaam Mansoor, attended the SALT 
conference in Washington, DC. Through the conference, they were able to investigate different 
hardware and software requirements with industry representatives. Based on this aiKl other fact- 
finding activities, the hardware purchased included: 

- Pioneer videodisc player 

- color monitor 

- touch screen 

- headphones 

- IBM PS2 65 SX 

- internal disk drive and drive adapter 

- m-motion video card 

- m-control program 

- DOS 4,0 

- ps. mouse 

- dual sync adapter 

- m-audio capture card 

- Panasonic printer 

Authoring system selection: After conferring with colleagues across the country, REEF staff 
chose Quest by Allen Communications for the authoring system. Program staff were trained in 
using Quest, and staff networked with Allen Cdnununications, IBM, ard Logitech to integrate 
digitized audio, digitized video and scanned images into RRRP's program. With Quest, staff was 
able to catalog video frames and scanned images, and then match them to an inventory of audio 
texts* Staff consulted with REEP*s hotel industry partners, workplace teachers, and housekeeper 
to design lessons which were supported by REEP's housekeeping curriculum. Finally, staff 
integrated the video and audio together to create each lessoa 

Selection of an appropriate videodisc to repurpose: Repurposing is the process of taking an 
existing videodisc, cataloging the frames and changing the audio component In this case, Recp 
staff repurposed the Guestroom Cleaning Disc, produced by the Educational Institute of the 
American Hotel Motel Association. The disc was originally produced to teach native speakers of 
English, how to work as hotel housekeeixrs. REEP staff repurposed the liotcl housekeeping 
videodisc with a different instructional focus: to teach LEP housekeepers the language needed to 
carry out th e job effectively. Using tiiis disc, staff produced a four lesson series of setf contained 
skill modules. Each lesson combines video frames with newly scripted audio texts used by hotel 
housekeepers to develop better oral communication skills, both with oflicr employees and with 
hotel patrons. 

Instructional design: The parameters for REEP's instructional design were lessons that would 
have the following characteristics: 

- provide multi-sensory stimuli/input and feedback 

- require participants to perform an authentic task 

- provide the opportunity to practice language in real life situations 
• contain scanned in authentic materials 
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- allow for scaffolding on students skills and learner strategies 

- provide individualization 

- provide immediate feedback 
" provide for active learning 

These characteristics were nested into lessons that taught language needed for successful communication 
at the workplace. 

The four lessons that were created for the videodisc training course address different English 
proficiency levels, language skill areas* and competencies* as described in the chart below: 



English ProficicDcj 

LCTCl 


Language Skill 
Area(s) 


Competency 


Beginning 


Reading 
Speaidng 


Identifying fumituie, bathroom 
fixtures, other parts of a standard 
hotel guest room 


Low Intermediate 


Listening 
Speaidng 


1. Understanding basic telephone 
protocols 

2. Listening for important 
information 

3. Reporting information over the 
phone 


Intennediate 


Speaking 
Listening 


1. Appropriately requesting 
entraiKe into a guest room 

2. Responding to guests' 
inquiries to such requests 


High Intennediate 


Speaidng 
Listening 


1. Requesting room Iceys &om 
guests 

2. Appropriately responding to 
guests* responses to such requests 



Instructional Desgn of Housekeeptng Interactive Videodisc 



Creating the IVD lessons was an exciting challenge, as staff woriced within an emerging technology* 
It took a substantial amount of time to identify, acquire and learn to use the technological tools needed 
to create the lessons, without a programmer or engineer on staff* However, the experience did place 
staff on the "bleeding edge of educational technology," in the words of an IBM consultant IVD 
lessons will not be availsd)le for use outside REEP until an agreement is reached with the Educational 
Institute regaiding use of their copyrighted videodisc. 

Hardware and Software Considerations 

Hardware 

Educational software requires specific hardware in order to rua Software documentation 
always contains a list of necessary hardware and specifies the software fonnat For example, some 
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software is available for Apple Macs only. Other software may be available for both IBM compatibles 
and Apple lie machines. The disk operating systems for Macs, Apple De's and KM compatibles arc 
different The same software program disks cannot be used interchangeable among the different types 
of computers. With IBM compatibles, almost all software diskettes will be available in both 5 1/4 
inch and 3 1/2 inch floppy disks. If your task is to find software to nm on hardware that your 
program already owns, it is important that you know what you have. 

Talk to the software sales representative. He or she will go over this information with you. 
Some programs have optional audio enhancement features, requiring a special boaid in the computer, 
such as an ani-vox, in order to woifc You may be able to use the program without it, it just means 
that the learner will not be able to hear words being pronounced. Some programs require peripheral 
sound equipment to be used at all. Again, talk to the vendor about the requirements for a program, 
and know how powerful your computers are and how much memory they have. 

Some programs are voice interactive. This means that there is a record and playback feature. 
This requires special peripheral hardware, too. Ask the vendor to set up a demonstration for you. If 
possible, invite learners to use the demo software to help you evaluate its suitability for your program. 



Software 

There are a number of styles of CAI available. These include: 

• Drill and practice. Drill and practice software doesn't teach new skills. 
It tests knowledge of previously learned skills. Such software should 
never be used as the only or primary means of instruction of a skill. 

• Tutorial. Tutorial software usually includes a diagnostic test that 
branches the learner to specific lessons to teach new skills. Many 
grammar programs operate this way. 

• Simulation and Problem Solving. This software places learners into a 
computer-created "microworid." For example, a learner may find that 
he or she has a certain job, and must progress through a program 
making the decisions mi completing the tasks that such a position 
requires. If learners are paired to use such a program together, natural 
peer tutoring and sharing of ideas can result 

• Applications. This category includes word processing and spreadsheet 
packages. This software is widely used in the world of work. 
Instractors develop lessons that require learners to use this software. 
An excellent resource guide, complete with tutoring ideas with this 
software is: Stone, Antonia. 1991. The Keystrokes Approach to 
Literacy. Lincolnwood, IL: National Textbook Company. Another 
resource bo<* containing lesson ideas that can be adq>tcd to woriq)lace 
needs using applications software is: Hardisty, David and Scott 
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Windeatt 1989. CALL. New Yoik: Oxford University Press. (CALL 
stands for Computer Assisted Language Learning.) 

Teacher Tools. These programs enable teachers to create support 
materials to lessons easily. Such materials incl?'de: crossword 
puzzles, cloze exercises, word scrambles, and word searches. 



There are many software packages in these categories that enable instructors to author 
customized lessons that meet the needs of the learners. Authoring enables instructors 
to enter their own data into die architecture of drill types and lessons provided in the 
software. This is not programming. All the instructor has to do is type in the 
information he or she desires the learners to use. The software takes care of the rest 
This is a very attractive feature to seek in software to be used in the wor^lace, where 
specific fimctional contexts arc important, and with ESL learners, whose functional 
literacy needs differ from those of native speakers of English with pooriy developed 
first language literacy skills. 

In addition to these software types, there arc integrated systems available. 
Integrated systems are just what they sound like, complete all-encompassing software 
packages that have levels to correspond to the abUities of the learners. Josten's 
INVEST is an example of such a system. Integrated systems allow for record keeping 
for all learners using the system. Instructors can print out student activity records to 
share with the learner during learner conferences. Some integrated systems allow for 
the installation of supplemental programs into the system. 

Conclusion 

The different learning technologies covered in this report constitute exciting 
educational resources. Constantly developing, the field of learning technology is 
responsive. The businesses in tiiis enterprise need to hear from wo*place education 
professionals as well as learners in order to design materials that arc on target with 
learner needs and are flexible to changes in tiiese needs. REEP has demonstrated 
innovative and successful practice in the use of educational technology by the adult 
learners the program serves. The self-paced, individualized instruction provided by a 
learning center is immediately responsive to learner needs, yielding an infomied and 
better educated community of workers. 
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09/07/92 

SOnVARE INVENTORY 



CODE 



NAME 



PUBLISHER 



FORM OISK CURR LEVEL 



0109- SF ALPHABETIZINS I 

0110- SF ALPHABETIZIN6 II 



HECC 
HECC 



APP 
APR 



5.2$ 
5.25 



0a21-SF CAW: BUSINESS LETTER OF COMPLAINT EOUC ACT APP 5.25 

0821B-SF CAW: BUSINESS LEHER OF COMPLAINT- OATA EOUC ACT APP 5.25 

0d21A-SF CAW: BUSINESS LETTER OF COMPLAINT-PROGRAM EOUC ACT APP 5.25 

0200-SF CLOCKWORKS HECC APP 5.25 

0215A-SF COMtJNITY SIGNS, DISK 1 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

0215B-SF COmMlVf SIGNS, DISK 2 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

02I5C-SF COfMJNITY SIGNS, DISK 3 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

0215D-SF COfMJNITY SIGNS, DISK 4 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

021SE-SF COmmlVf signs, disk 5 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

021SF-SF COmMITY SIGNS, DISK 6 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

021SG-SF CON«JNm SIGNS, DISK 7 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

0215H-SF CQMiJNITY SIGNS, DISK 8 CONOVER IBM 3.5 

0602- SF DIASCRIPTIVE: ACTION WORDS EOUC ACT APP 5.25 AOV B3 

0604- SF DIASCRIPTIVE: DESCRIIING WORDS EOUC ACT APP 5.25 AOV 
0608-SF DIASCRIPTIVE: DIAGNOSTIC TESTS EOUC ACT APP 5.25 

0603- SF DIASCRIPTIVE: NAMIN6 WORDS EOUC ACT APP 5.25 AOV 

0605- SF DIASCRIPTIVE: PRONOUNS EOUC ACT APP 5.25 AOV 
0607-SF DIASCRIPTIVE: SENTENCE MECHANICS EOUC ACT APP 5.25 AOV 13 

0606- SF DIASCRIPTIVE: SENTENCE SENSE EOUC ACT APP 5.25 AOV 
0216A-SF EMPLOYMENT SIGNS, DISK 1 CONOVER IBM 3.5 
02166-SF EMPLOYMENT SIGNS, DISK 2 CONOVER IBM 3.5 
0216C-SF EMPLOYMENT SIGNS, DISK 3 CONOVER IBM 3.5 
0216D-SF EMPLOYMENT SIGNS, DISK 4 CONOVER ISM 3.5 
0313A-SF ENGLISH EXPRESS: LANGUAGE BUILOER-PROGRAM OATA DIS DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0313B-SF ENGLISH EXPRESS: LANGUAGE BUILOER-SPEECH DISK DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0d25-SF EYE RELIEF SKISOFT IBM 3.5 

0100- SF FIRST LETTER FUN HECC APP 5.25 

0101- SF FUN FROM A TO Z HECC APP 5.25 CCP 
0764A-SF GOAL: DATA SAFH DAVIDSON IBM BOTH 
0764-SF GOAL: EDITOR DISK DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0761A-SF GOAL: LIFESKILLS-REAOING DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
07616-SF GOAL: LIFESKILLS-VOCAIULARY DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0763A-SF GOAL: ON T14E J0t*REA0IN6 DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
O03B-SF GOAL: ON mt JOt-VOCAIULARY DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0760A-SF GOAL: READ TO M€*R£ADIN6 DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0760i-SF GOAL: READ TO MC-VOCAMUMtY DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0762A-SF GOAL: STAYING HEALTHY-REA0IN6 DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
0762B-SF GOAL: STAYING HEALTm-VOCAIULARY DAVIDSON IBM 3.5 
6010-SF GRAIWAR MSTERY A-1: VERiS AU APP 5.25 B2 
0611-SF GRAMM MASTERY A-2: VERIS AU APP 5.25 B2 
0512-SF GRAItWR MSTERY A-3: VERftS AU APP 5.25 13 

0613- SF GRAMMR MASTERY A-4: QUESTIONS AU APP 5.25 82 

0614- SF GRAMM MASTERY A-5 AU APP 5.25 13 

0615- SF GRAMM IMSTERY A-6: AOJ 4 VERiS AU APP 5.25 

0620- SF GRAMM MASTERY YES/NO QUESTION AU APP 5.25 

0621- SF GRAMmi WVSTERY 1*2: MODAL AUXILIARIES AU APP 5.2S 
^^y^iF GRA»fM msrm 1-3: aPRESSIONS Of QUALin AU APP 5.25 
fcKJLsF GRMMAR IMSTERY |-4t PRONOUNS A RCl CLAUSES AU APP 5.2S 
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SOFTVARE INVENTORY 



CODE NAME 


PUBLISHER 


FORM 


DISK CURR 


0624-SF GRAHHAR MASTERY B*5: COHPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES 


ALA 


APR 


5.25 




0625-SF GRAMMAR MASTERY PRESENT PERFECT 


ALA 


APR 


5.25 




0630-SF GRAMMAR MASTERY C-1: PAST PERFECT 


ALA 


APR 


5.2S 




0631-SF GRAM4AR MASTERY C-2: MOOAL AUXILIARIES (PAST) 


ALA 


APR 


5.25 




0632-SF GRAMMAR MASTERY C-3: PASSIVE 


ALA 


APR 


5.25 




0633*SF GRAMMAR MASTERY C-4: NOUN CUUSES ft REPORTED SPEECH ALA 


APR 


5.25 




0634-SF GRAMMAR MASTERY C*5: CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


ALA 


APR 


5*25 




73SA-SF HOW TO READ FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 1 


EOUC ACT 


APR 


5*25 




73SB-SF HOW TO READ FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 2 


EDUC ACT 


APR 


5.25 




73SC-SF TO READ FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 3 


EOUC ACT 


APR 


5.25 




0820-SF HOW TO WRITE FOR EVERYDAY 


EDUC ACT 


APR 


5*25 




0817-SF HOW TO WRITE FOR EVERYDAY-#1 RESUME 


EDUC ACT 


APR 


5*25 




0813-SF HOW TO WRITE FOR EVERYDAY-#2 LETTERS 


EDUC ACT 


APR 


5*25 




0819-SF HOW TO WRITE FOR EVERYDAY-#3 DRIV LICENSE 


EOUC ACT 


APR 


5*25 




0210A*SF INFORMATION SIGNS OISK 1 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 




0210B*SF INFORMATION SIGNS DISK 2 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 




OZIOC'-SF INFORMATION SIGNS DISK 3 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 




0210D*SF INFORMATION SIGNS DISK 4 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 




IJOJ'Sr MATn ON THE JOB COOK 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 




1 ^n9aCC MATH AM TUC Bt IKMlCn 

lJOc"ir MATH ON iMt JOV PLUMBER 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 




llnAvCC MATH BOA^TT^C t PliCt T 

ll04*dr MATH rKACTICt, LEVcL I 


WICAT SYSTEM 


IBM 


3*5 




liUd^r nAin rRAl»Til»t^ LcVcL II 


WICAT SYSTEM 


IBM 


3*5 




1lnA«^P MATU DOACTirC t CUCt TTT 

xiuo nnifi rNAWiii*^^ LlVlL ill 


WICAT SYSTtM 


IBM 


3*5 






WICAT SYSTtM 


IBM 


3*5 






TOOLWORKS 


APR 


5*25 






CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 






CONOVER 


IBM 


3*5 






CONOVlR 


IBM 


3*5 




02iaO*SF MEDICAL WORDS DISK 4 




IBM 


3*5 




0218E-SF MEDICAL WORDS. DISK 5 




IBM 


3*5 




0642A-SF MICROLAOS 1 NOUN PLURAL & NOUN VERB A6REERNESS 


LAUREATE 


APR 


5*25 




0642B-SF MICRDLADS 2 VERR FORMS 


1 AtlQPATP 


APR 


5*25 




0642C-SF MICROLAOS 3 PREPOSITIONS 


LAUREATE 


APR 


5*25 




06420-SF MICROLAOS 4 PRONOUMS 


LAUREATE 


APR 


5*25 




0642E-SF MICROLAOS 5 NEGATIVES 


LAUREATE 


APR 


5.25 




0642F-SF MICROLAOS $ WH-OUESTIONS, DEITIC EXPRESSIONS 


LAUREATE 


APR 


5*25 




0642G-SF MICROLAOS 7 PREPOSITIONS II 


LAUREATE 


APR 


5.25 




0828B-SF MICROSOFT WORKS-LEARNING 1,2 


MICROSOFT 


IBM 


3*5 




0201-SF MONEY WORKS 


MECC 


APR 


5*25 




07S4-SF READY: BUYING FOOD 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*3 


AO? 


07S9-SF READY: CAR ACCIDENTS 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


AOV 


07S7-SF READY: CREDIT 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


AOV 


07S2-SF READY: EATING RIGHT 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


ADV 


07S6-SF READY: GENERIC DRUGS 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3,5 


ADV 


0750-SF READY: HEART AHACKS 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3.5 


ADV 


0755-SF READY: RENTING AN APARTMENT 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


ADV 


0751-SF ready: TETANUS 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


AOV 


0753-SF READY: USED CARS 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


ADV 


0758-SF READY; VOTING 


PIEDMONT 


IBM 


3*5 


ADV 


O -SF RIGHT OF WAY 


APPLE 


APR 






ERJO-SF safety signs, DISK 1 


CONOVER 


IBN 


3*5 
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Page No. 3 

09/07/92 



SOFTWARE INVENTORY 



CODE NAME 



0211B-SF SAFETY SIGHS, DISK 2 
0211C-SF SAFETY SIG*<S, DISK 3 
02110-SF SAFETY SIONS, DISK 4 

0617- SF SELF LESSON I 

0618- SF SELF LESSON 2 

0619- SF SELF LESSON 3 
0616-SF SELF PROGRAM DISK 
0803A-SF SPELL IT 

0803B-SF SPELL IT PLUS-PROGRAM AND DATA 
0213A-SF SURVIVAL SIGNS, DISK I 
0213B-SF SURVIVAL SIGNS, DISK 2 
0213C-SF SURVIVAL SIGNS, DISK 3 
0213D-SF SURVIVAL SIGNS, DISK 4 
0212A*SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK I 
0214A*SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK I 
0214B-SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK 2 
0214C-SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK 3 
0214D-SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK 4 
0214E-SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK 5 
0214F-SF SURVIVAL SKILLS SAMPLER, DISK 6 
0306-SF SURVIVAL WORDPLAY 
0212B-SF SURVIVAL WORDS, DISK 1 
0212C*SF SURVIVAL WORDS, DISK 2 
0212D-SF SURVIVAL WORDS, DISK 3 
0913-SF TOUCH TYPING FOR BEGINNERS 
0217A-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK I 
0217B-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 2 
0217C-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 3 
0217D-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 4 
0217E-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 5 
0217F-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 6 
0217G-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 7 
0217H-SF TRANSPORTATION SIGNS, DISK 8 
0826-SF WORDPERFECT 5,1 

0302- SF WORDS AT WORK: COMPOUND ITl 
0601-SF WORDS AT WORK: CONTRACTION ACTION 

0303- SF WORDS AT WORK: PREFIX POWER 

0304- SF WORDS AT WORK: "^JFFIX SENSE 
0300-SF WORK AHACK PLUS 



PUBLISHER 


FORM 


DISK CURR LEV 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


ALA 


APP 


5.25 


ALA 


APP 


5.25 


ALA 


APP 


5.25 


ALA 


APP 


5.25 


DAVIDSON 


APP 


5.25 


DAVIDSON 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.S 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


J WESTON W 


APP 


5.25 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


TOOLWORKS 


APP 


5.25 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 


CONOVER 


IBM 


3.5 




IBM 


3.5 


WORD PERFECT 


IBM 


3.5 


MECC 


APP 


5.25 ADV 


MECC 


APP 


5.25 ADV BI 


MECC 


APP 


5.25 ADV A 


MECC 


APP 


5.25 ADV A 


DAVIDSON 


APP 


5.25 



ER?C 
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'TEM DESCRIPTION 


EQUIPMENT 


QUANTITY 


SERIAL NUMBER ' 

■ 1 


MitsubisN monitor 


IVD Projact 


monitor 




AUI^1381A121004 


IBM PC/2 • mo(M 65SX 


lOV Projact 


computer 




23-4517790 


Panasonic printar • modai KX PI 624 


IVD Projact 


printer 




OKAMTJF19232 


Raalstic AmplHlad Spaakar • 
mo(M 32-11 OQA 


IVD Profecl 


^pgrtter 




007065aAO 


PlooMT LaMfdIsc 


IVD Ppoiect 


laaerdac player 




KJ 38062M 


RoaNstfc Stereo Mlxor 


IVD riojeci 


mixer 




33-1 073A 


Realistic Mterophone 


IVD Protect 


microphone 




not avalabia 


IBM McuM - model 6450350 


IVD Pnoject 


mouse 




P«P 23-13604 


Inteiittcuch Switch SC2 box 


IVD Project 


switchbox 




002852-131 


AC adaptor • catno. 273*1 454A 


IVD Protect 


adaptor 




not avalaista 


Safe*Strfp power stilp 


IVD Protect 


power strip 




300200<^PQC 


IBM Keyboard - model M 


IVD Protect 


l(eytx>ard 




6129118 


Sony Trinitron TV 


REEP/Ub 


TV 




530053 


Macintoan Rue 


REEP/UD 


computer 




SCQOQRM0001A 


Apple KeytDoani 


QCCttii IK 

nBcr/UD 


Reytx^ard 




Q628M01 10A2343 


Mac Mousa 


nBer/UD 


mouse 




061 0M01 0006385 


Extamal Mac Hard Disk 20 


REEP/Ub 


harddifve 




3CQ96RM0135 


IBM Kaytoard modal M 


REEP/Ub 


keyl}oard 


1 


60000 


IBM Enhanced Coior Display 


REEP/Ub 


monitor 




0222577 


IBM XT Computar with Anttvox Souxjboard 

REEP/lJb 


computer 




AN008A5160 


Panaaonic 24 pin printar 


REEP/Ub 


printer 




0XMAQQ66064 


Plonaar Diac Rayar 


REEP/Ub 


laser dtoc player 




3034780 


Pfonaar vidao caasatta recordar 


REEP/Ub 


VHS VCR 




E7SA28212 


DEC 212 LP computar 


REEP/Ub 


computer 




TC00096308 


DEC Monitor 


REEP/Ub 


monitor 




TC01 43370 


DEC Kayboanl 


REEP/Ub 


keyboard 




TC00030020 


DECMouaa 


REEP/Ub 


mouse 




377263 


LS VIawar4800 


Odloe aafe 


LCD 




7A0644 


WS«15-Compudyna 


ALC 


monitor 




010740234 


W3«15-Compudyna386 


ALC 


computer 




1275QA16632 


WS#lS-lBMKaybotrd 


ALC 


keyboard 




2781000 


WS«l5-MlcioaottMouaa 


ALC 


mouse 




3376353 


Epaon U-800 PiMar 


ALC 


prtnler 




0011246046 


E RI * Ttohnology VQA monitor 


ALC 


monilor 7 6 




00002280 


i WS0l3«CompudyM286«ohoboaidyapaMALe 


oompuler 




8CH087776 



ws #13 • Hi Tec Kdyt}oard 


ALC 


kaytioard 




09588021 


WS #2 - Appis HE 


ALC 


monitor 




01 57006 


WS «2 •> Appi« HE computor 


ALC 


computar 




SA2S2E907QUPA2S21 28 | 


WS «2 • Appta 5^5 disk driv* 


ALC 


diskdrtva 




KHP09e4 


WS «2 • Appl« 5^5 disk drtv* 


ALC 


diskdrtva 




KHP0081 


WS «14 . IBM PS/2 . mod«i SO 


ALC 


computar 




728033703 


WS #14 •> Co(npudyn« monitor 


ALC 


monitor 




910741268 


WS «14 - Omni K«yt>o«nj 102 


ALC 


kayt)oard 




008086*881107 


WS «14 - IBM MouM 


ALC 


mousa 




721302152 


NEC IntsfMct CX}-ROM readsr 


ALC 


CD-ROM reader 




A3O0MONCO72 


WS «16 • Compudyrw 14/640 monitor 


ALC 


monitor 




910740282 


WS #16 • Compudyn* 12/286 computw 
with Echo bo«nj/sp«ak«r 


ALC 


computer 




QCH668100 


WS #16 • Monttrey Intwnatkxwl K«yt)o«rd ALC 


keyt)oard 




KB20365116 


Epson U(-800 printsr 


ALC 


printer 




0011246032 


WS «12 • IBM PS/2 


ALC 


computer 




30286 


WS #12 • IBM PS/2 Cbk)r Display Monitor ALC 


monitor 




8512001 


WS #12 • IBM K«ytx>anl 


ALC 


keytXMTd 




4478106 


WS #12 • IBM PS/2 SpMch Ad«p(«r 


ALC 


speech card 




ECA0O632 


! WS #12 • Audk> T«dirtca SpMk«r w/ Ampilftor ALC 


speaker 






WS #1 • Macintosh SE 


ALC 


computer 




P0051V3B03 


WS #1 -Appia Desktop Bus Mousa 


ALC 


mouse 




AP95034UC2S 


WS #1 • Mtoroaoft Ir^rt Mousa 


ALC 


mousa 




2220SS 


i WS#1 -ApplaKayboard 


ALC 


kayt)oard 




1063023 


Appia Imagawrttar II pclntar 


ALC 


printer 




1810067 


WS #7 • Appta HE computar 


ALC 


computar 




E906NO4A2S2128 


1 WS»7-AppiaCok)rComposKa Mor«or ALC 


monitor 




7290707 


i WS #7 • Appia 5^5 Disk Dtfva 


ALC 


<Ssk drive 




KQ2B219 


i WS #7 . Appia 5^ Disk Drtva 


ALC 


dsk drive 




KHO2026 


WS #7 • Ksnsinglon Systam Savar 


ALC 


system saver 




8848 


WS #3 - FrafMIn Aoa lOOOoompular 


ALC 


computer 




68941 


WS #3 -zsnim Data Systams Morttor 


ALC 


monitor 






WS #3 • Rana Syatams EOta 525 DIak Ditva ALC 


dak drive 




E1E21574 


WS #5 • IBM P9/2 Modal 25 


ALC 


computer 




2S0(Ml!lflA4OM 


WS «S • EIS hatavox 


ALC 


IntacMttva audk) 




91206 


w^«9.IBMKaytX)anl 


ALC 


KayDoara 




2Z33S10 


ERJCl . IBM PS/2 modai 25 


ALC 


7"" 

oompuler ' * 




2S0048eAl737 


I WS «« . iia iMCmw 








02210 



WS *6 - IBM Kayboard 


ALC 


keytoard 


1 


2233899 


Epson LX-€00 printw 


ALC 


printer 




0011246046 


WS »9 ' Appi* HE computsr 


ALC 


computer 




Ed40ZV6A2S2l28 


WS «d • Appto Color Compo«it« Monitor 


II ALC 


monitor 




T4O3S80 


WS «9 • Appl« 5^5 dsk driv* 


ALC 


disk drive 




KJM7939 


WS #0 • AppI* 5^5 disk d(tv« 


ALC 


disk drtve 




KJM7937 


WS *10 • Appta HE oomputar 


ALC 


computer 




E015JQJA2S2128 


WS *10 • Appto Color Composite MonKor ALC 


monitor 




T420678 


WS «10 • Appi* 525 dtok dr1v« 


ALC 


(isk drtve 




KJTB764 


WS *10 • Appto 5J25 diak driv* 


ALC 


dWc drtve 




KJTB723 


WS «11 • Appto HE computer 


ALC 


computer 




3A2S2E907Q1 MA2S21 28 


WS #11 • Apple Color Composite Monitor ALC 


monitor 




T30054e 


WS *i 1 • Apple 5^5 disk drtve 


ALC 


disk drive 




KHP0983 


WS *1 1 • Apple 5^5 disk drive 


ALC 


disk drive 




KHP0«e2 


WS #4 • IBM PC XT 


ALC 


computer 




2687251602017859 


WS #4 - Amdak vkieo/31QA monitor 


ALC 


monitor 




6131293 


WS«4-IBMkeyixMud 


ALC 


keytraard 




F7323 


Bei and Howel Language Master 


ALC 


language master 


3 




AudtotFonkM 


ALC 


language master 


5 




Panasonic tape recorders 


ALC 


tape recorder 


17 




ReaJMe Mbiimua 3.5 speaker 


ALC 


speaker 




0C4A7KB 


RCA Cotor Track TV 


ALC 


TV 




338460414 


Pioneer Cable Converter 


ALC 


converter 




EK3683438A2 


1 NCI Telecaption 3000 


ALC 


tehicaptton device 




V8420321726 


{ Franklin Spai^sh/Englsh Master 


ALC 


electronic dklkinary 






■ READY Program 


ALC 


CD/ROM dac 






' ENOUGH EXPRESS 


ALC 


CO/ROM dbc 






1990 TIME ALMANAC 


ALC 


CD/ROM dtoc 






COMPTON'S MULTIMEDIA ENCYCL. 


ALC 


CO/ROMdtoc 


1 ' 


11080000600 
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Liftof Software Vendon 



American Language Academj Apple Computer 

Suite 550 20525 Mariam Avenue 

1401 RockTille Pike M/S 37J 

RoclKviIle,MD 20852 Cupertino, CA 95014 

(301) 309-1400 1-800-538-9696 



The Conover Company 
Survival Skills System 
P. O. Box 155 
OmrOtWI 54963 
1-800-933-1933 



Davidson and Associates, Inc. 
3135 KasUwa Street 
Torrance CA 90505 
(213) 793-0600 



Educational Activities, Inc. 
1937 Grand Avenue 
Baldwin, NY 11510 



Hartley Courseware 
Jostens Learning Corp. 
6170 Cornerstone Ct, East 
Suite 300 

San Diego, CA 92121 
1-800-521-8536 



Institute for the Study of Adult Uteracy 
The Pennsylvania State University 
College of Education 
204 Caldcr Way 
Suite 209 

University Part, PA I680I 
(814) 863-3777 

Jostens Learning Corp. 
6170 Cornerstone Court, East 
Suite 300 

San Diego, CA 92121 
1-800-521-8536 



Interactive Knowledge Inc. 
P. O. Box 560865 
Chark>tte,NC 28256 
Attn.: TimSongeri 
(704) 549-9646 

Note; This conUct is for the Ready! program, 
developed for Piedmont Community College. 

J. Watin Wakfa, Publisher 
321 VaUey St 
P.O. Box 658 
Portland, ME 04104-0658 



Laureate 

110 East Spring Street 
WinoosU.VT 05404 
(802) 655-4755 

SkiSoft Publishing Corp. 
1644 Massachusetts Ave. 
Suite 79 

Lexington, MA 02173 
(617) 863-1876 

U.S. Basic Skills Corp. 
1700 Diagonal Road 
Suite 400 

Alexandria, VA 22314 



MECC 

6160 Suounit Drive, North 
Minneapolis, MN 55430 
l-gOO-685-MECC 

The Software Toolworks 
1 Toolworks Flaa 
13557 Ventura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks, CA 91423 
(818) 907-6789 

WICAT 

Jostens Learning Corp. 
6170 Comerstooe Ct, East 

Suite 300 

San Diego, CA 92121 
1-800-521-8536 



WordPerfect Corporatloo 
1555 N. Technology Way 
Ore!ii,UT 84057 
(801) 225-5000 



Mhidscapt School Software 
L&S Computcrware 
3444 Dundee Rd. 
Northbrook, IL 60062 




SdMlastlcInc. 70 
730 Bromlway ' ^ 

New York, NY 10003 



Appendix E 
Job Task Analysis - Workplace ESL Teacher 



REEP: C n 

FedenI WorkpUcc Lltenwy Project ^ ^ 

Gram 3 (3/91*2/93) 
Pat«43 



JOB TASK ANALYSIS - WORKPLACE ESL TEACHER 



This job task analysis was developed in consultation with and in cooperation of the 
workplace ESL teachers and staff of the REEP program. These teachers provide customized ESL 
instruction for limited English speaking employees in five industries in Arlington and 
Alexandria, Virginia, 

The purpose of the job task analysis is to provide insight to both administrators and 
instructors into the complexity of the tasks required of workplace instructors. This document 
provides programs with information needed to recruit, train support, and evaluate instructors 
selected for worksite assignment. It can also help program planners consider the resources 
required to engage in and provide workplace education programming. For teachers, it provides 
a document from which to reflect on their responsibilities, and consider areas where they need 
training, support or mentoring. It also provides teachers with a voice for expressing the 
complexity of their jobs to program planners. Teachers may want to use this document to create 
their own individual professional development plan as it relates to skills they wish to develop. 
Staff developers may want to use it to identify areas of critical training needs for groups of 
instructors. 
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JOB TASK ANALYSIS: WORKPLACE TEACHER 
DUTY: PROVIDING ESL AND LITERACY INSTRUCTION 



TASK: PREPARING AND PROVIDING INSTRUCTION AT THE WORKSITE 



SUBTASKS 


KNOWLEDGE 


SKILLS 


VALUES 
ATTITUDES 
PERSPECTIVES 
CHARACTERISTIC 


Apply basic principles of 
appropriate education and 
training theory 


1) Adult Learning theory 

2) Second Language acquisition 
theory 

3) cee 

4) Functional Context Instruct. 

^\ \A/nrknlacii i iturji^u In^tni^t 


Able to strike a belence between what tha 
students need and want and what the 
employers need and want. 

Able to integrete functional context approach 

with QAnarsl iiHucfltinnfll niiflHv 


A philosophy of teaching 
that is consistent With 
iearner cantered education. 


Assess learner needs & skiil 
levels 


Participatory instruction 
Knowledge of va' ous needs 
assessment metp-^'js 


Able to adapt teeching techniques to identify 
learner needs. 


Learners need tc take 
charge of the learning 
processes 


Create, adjust, implement 
curriculurrt 


Curriculum Design Models 


Able to identify & write performance objs. 
Able to design a suitable format 
Able to identify methods, matarials, 
resources 

Able to esteblish evaluation procedures 


Teaching in a fishbowi or 
worse.... 


Create, prepare, adapt job 
related materials 


Assessments of readability 

Knowledge of copyright laws 
and business confidentiality 


Able to collect and modify job related 
meterials 

Able to organize materials for sharing ar>d for 
future use. (lamination, file systems, flash 
cards, etc) 


Organized, Neet and 
Orderiy appearance ar>d 
workspace 


Develop lesson plans 


1 ) ETI lesson plenning module 

2) Bernice McCarthy: 4mat 
System of Teaching to Learning 
Styles 


Able to write lessons which provide 
motivation, presentation, practice, evaluation 
and application 

Able to take learning styles into account 


Putting it on paper. 


Manage a multilevel class 


Managing muiti-level Instruction 


Able to utilize various techniques managing 
multi-levels classes: 

* Prepare materials that can be adapted 
upwards or downwards 

* Volunteers 


It's the nature of 
the beast. 


Use a variety of ESL 
techniques 


Communicativa approach 
Aurai/oral approach 
Suggestopedia 
Silent way 

Whola language approach 

Phonics 


Able to use various ESL techniques: 

• Drill and Practice 

• Role Play 

• Problem Solving 

• LEA 

• Lifeskills reading, etc. 


Creativity, enthusiasm, and 
skill 


Monitoring student progress 


Knowledga of appropriate 
placamant and diagnostic 
instruments ar>d procassas 

Knowledga of Alternative 
assessmant mathods 

Knowledge of relationship 
between what is being taught 
and what is being measured 


Able to use appropriate diagnostics and 
assessment of ieerning stretegies. 

Able to Ieerning geins/progress or barriers to 
Ieerning 

Able to edjust instruction according to 
assessment feedbeck, ( pece. level, sequence, 
9ppropriateness, etc) 

Able to ir>dividuelize) instniction or recommar>d 
individual training plan 


Teaching/learning/assessing 
/teaching, etc 


Maintain student records 


Progress, attar>danca, supervisor 
ratings 


Able to orgenize, meintein k report 

information 


"It's pert of the |ob." 


n^oor. Co0vriQhc m?, MoQton Public Schoolt. VA. \ 813 (7ES0L '5 
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* JOB TASK: WORKPLACE TEACHER: 
DUTY: PROMOTING WORKPLACE EDUCATION AT THE WORKSITE 



TASK: COMMUNICATING WITH WORKPLACE SUPERVISORS AND STAFF 



SUBTASKS 


KNOWLEDGE 


SKILLS 


VALUES 
ATTITUDES 
PERSPECTIVES 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Meat w!th line supervisors 
to gat input in curriculum 
and classroom instruction 


Background information on the 
company, its needs, its 
commitment to the program 

* The culture of organizations 

* Organizational culture of th^ 
property 

* The established procedures and 
standards 

* Organizational chain of 
command: Not just who's who, but 
who cares and about what!!! 


Able to unde^'stend the rules and 
regulations of the workplace. 

Able to understend the overriding 
mission of the business and how you 

fit in 

Able to speak comfortably in public 

Able to showcase :r>e program to the 
business and other interested 
audiences 


The "P* word (politics) 

The "us versus them" 
syndrome and "The Bottom 
Line" 


Mtintam ongoing 
communication with onlina 
suparvi9ort 


Knowledge of how the supervisor: 
' can be contacted 
* wishes to be contacted 

What they need to know / went to 
know, ie, progress, ettendance, 
etc. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION SKILLS: 

Able to help to develop team spirit or 
join the team 

Able to communicate information on 
leerner progress so that it is 
comprehensible to treinee's 
supervisors 

Able to communicate effectively and 
efficiently orally and in writing 

Able to guard confidentiality 


Your chance to be a 
cheerleader 

Gaining and maintaining tru^t 
and confidentiality 

The "S" word (-selling) 

"Approachability" both yours 
and theirs 










Negotiate for instructional 
needs, da, changes in 
space, tat up, re)eese< equip) 


What's happening on the worksite 
and how can it help or Nndar you? 

Creative Problan. solving 
tachniquas 

Conflict Resolution Styles: 
Avoidance, accommodation, 
cooperation, collaboration 


INTERPERSONAL SKILLS: 

Able to assets her/his own authority 
and limitations in the workplace 

Able to handle conflict tactfully 

Able to deal effectively with people 

Able to represent the program in a 
professional manner 

Able to present idees in a clear ar>d 
convincing manner 


"Commending without 
demanding" 

Decisiveness vs pushiness 

The "F" word - flexibility 

Stress tolerance and body 
lenQuege 

When to cell it quits. 
"Just the facts ma'm." 



I ^9r—t, Co»vr*fm HltP. Arlington Public Sch«olt. VA. 19S3 iTESOL '^3) 
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JOB TASK: WORKPLACE TEACHER: 
DUTY: CONTRIBUTING TO PROGRAM QUALITY 
TASK: EVALUATING PROGRESS 



SUBTASKS 


KNOWLEDGE 


SKILLS 


VALUES 
ATTITUDES 
PERSPECTIVES 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Evaluate learner 
progress 


1) Standardized tests 

2) Criterion referenced testing 

3) Performance based testing 

4) Alternative measures: 

* competency checklists 

* supervisor ratings 
student self-assessment 

* other indicators of impact: 
retention, promotionjob cnange, 
etc 


Able to select ^propriatc 
assessment instruments for the 
outcomes to be measured 

Able to separate evaluation &om 
instruction 

Able to identify achievement and 
significance of achievements 


Accountability • valuing who needs 
to know what information and why. 










Evaluating Program 
performance 


Knowledge of the overall goals of 
the program, the business and the 
trainees 

Program evaluation models - 
formative and summative 
evaluations 

Instrumentation and data 
collection and analysis 


Able to contribute data chat will 
yield information on the success of 
tiie individual class and overall 
success of the program 

Able to take appropriate action on 
feedback data 


Able to understand and contribute 
to the "big picture** 

Quality is a process tiiat can always 
be improved upon. 




— m 






Evaluating own 
performance 


Knowledge of the job and all that 
is required by each of the 
stakeholders, leamen, businesses, 
institution, fuoders. 

Knowledge of subject matter and 
how to apply it to the training 
situation. 

Self evaluation methods and 
instalments 

Values clarification 


Able to use evaluL.. a data and 
feedback to improve performance. 

Able to design ways to self monitor 
own performance and modify as 
necessary 

Able to formulate inquiry -based 
research activities relating to 
effective learning 

Able to relect on and understand 
own values and tiiose of otiiers 


Self-reflection 

Self-objectivity 

Integrity 

Self-management 

Energy and Enthusiasm for 
professional growth 



L Mansoor, Copyright REEP, Ariiogton PubUc Schooli, VA, 1993 (IBSOL *93) 
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Appendix F 
EXAMPLES OF ASSESSMENT FORMS 



R£EP: 

Federal Workplace Literacy Project 
Grant 3 
Pace 44 
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arlington 
Education and 
Employment 
Program 



aOULT anO CaKCER EOUCATtON 
ARLIMQTC3N ^ttlC SCHOOLS 



STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION 



Name - Date 



Business Before Class Class 



1 can: 


.well 


a little 


can't 


1. speak English to my supervisor 








2. speak to patients, residents, 








customers or guests 








3. speak to Americans 1 work with 








4. understand English at work 








5. speak English at work 









After Class: 



1 can: 


more 


a little 


can't 


1. speak English to my supervisor 








2. speak to patients, residents, 








customers or guests 








3. speak to Americans 1 work with 








4. understand English at work 








5. speak English at work 









REV. 02/92 
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ERJC WILSON school. 1601 WILSON BOULEVARD ARLINGTON. VIRGINIA 22209 — phone: (703) 358^200 



1/93 SUPERVISOR'S GENERAL RATING OF STUDENTS 

BUSINESS SUPERVISOR DATE 

INSTRUCTIONS: Please indicate how much each student has improved since enrolling in the 
Workplace Literacy Class. For each category, enter your rating using the following scale: 

a) Student improved 3 - Greatly, 2 - Moderately, 1 - Slightly, O - No Change or Worse. 

b) If you do not have adequate information, use N/0 - Not Observed. 

c) If employee needed no improvement, mark N/A - Not Applicable. 

Please write specific comments on individual student forms. Let us know in what ways you can 
see an improvement in language performance and if the student has been promoted, made job 
changes, or increased responsibilities because of new English skill level. 



o 1 UUcN 1 NAMc 


Increased 

Communication 

Skills 


Improved 
Product! vtty 


Increased 
Attendance 
at wofk 


Increased 
Self-esteem 


Improved 
Safety 
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Foiim2:ivato.ipr 



Supervisors' General Ratings of Students: 



These are suggestions of some behavior that may be observed in each 
category of improvement. You will probably see other indications as well. 



Increased Communication Skills: 



Employee 

speaks more in English with supervisors, guests, management; 
turns less often to someone to translate; 
welcomes guests, responds to greetings; 
addresses guests' concems either directly or by referral to 
Front Desk or his/her Supervisor 

etc. 



Improved Productivity: 



understands requests & handles them more quickly; 

responds more quickly & easily to changes in instructions; 

asks questions to clarify directions or situations not understood; 

does the job correctly the first time; 

makes fewer mistakes from lack of understanding; 

etc. 



increased attendance at work: 



has fewer absences 



Increased self-esteem: 



is less reticent and more confident in expressing self; 
tries to speak English more often; 
offers ideas and suggestions; 
etc. 



Improved safety: 



shows more concern about protection of co-workers, guests, 
and self 

prevents accidents by using safety precautions required by your 
business 

is involved in less mishaps, accidents 
etc. 
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Fo(Tni2:tvilMpr 



SOUTHLAND CORPORATION ESL CLASS SPECIAL PROJECT 



Employee name_ 
Teache r Carol 
Subject 



The employee has demonstrated the ability to: 
(scale: 1 -lowest to 5-hlghest, see attached key) 

organize information 
in writing 

visually (poster/realia) 

make an oral presentation 
organization of ideas/ 
cohesion of message 

fluency 

pronunciation/ 
clarity of delivery 

use of visuals 

confidence 



Overall project rating 
Comments: 



Slgnature_ Date 
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special Project Evaluation Key 

Oral presentations are to be rated on a 1-5 scale as follows: 



/'/f2- 



fluency 



pronunciation/ 
clarity 



organ/cohesion 
of message 



confidence 
use of visuals 



1 2 

halting and 
fragmented 

frequent mis- 
pronunciations, 
cannot be understood 



no coliesion, poor 
organization 



not very willing, 
hesitant 

no reference, or 
did not relate well 
to presentation 



affected by 
language, pauses 

some mispro- 
nunciations, 
understood if 
attentive 

moderate cohesion, 
attempts to organize 



some hesitation and 
pauses, but willing 

referred to, but not 
enhance presentation 
as effectively as could 
have 



5 

effortless 



no serious 
mispronun- 
ciation 



excellent 
cohesion and 
organization 

very willing 
no hesitaiton 

used effsctiveiy. 
enhanced 
presentation 



Visuals and the accompanying writteri report are also to be rated on a 1 to 5 scale with 
regards to how well the information is organized. 
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Marriott Evaluations; Banquet group II 

Please read each statement and put a check in the column which best describes the 
level of your performance. 1 is the hi^est/best score and 5 is the lowest/worst score, 
and 3 Is average The first group of statements apply to your performance before the 
English class and the second group is you current performance 

,1 ■ 2 3 4 5 

Before this class I would speak to guests with 
confidence. 

Before this class I could use the phone to get 
information and answer it and take messages. 

Before this class I could make a presentation to a group. 

Before this class I could conduct job interviews. 

Before this class I could read about current events in the 
newspaper. 

Before this class I could read and understand the 
Associate Performance Appraisal. 

Befbre this class I could discuss my performance with 
my supervisor. 



Now I speak to guests with confidence. 

Now I can use the phone to get information and 
answer it and take messages. 

Now I can make a presentation to a group. 

Now I can conduct job interviews. 

Now I can read about current events in the newspaper. 

Now I can read and understand the Associate 
Performance Appraisal 

Now I can discuss my performance with my supervisor. 

I feel that I have learned vocatnilary useful tn my work. 
(I - veiy tnie, 5 - not true at aD) 
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Second Maniott Banquet Class 
LotsTTnmas 



Legend: 1 low 2 3 high 



March -Junt 1992 
Writing Evaiuatlons Pra/Pott score 



i 

! STUDENT 

i 


IDEA; 


wEXP 


ORGAi 


NQL 


USAGI 




PUNC 


:T. 1 PENMANSHIP 


♦ OR 


• 










































































































































































































• 
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